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Investors Must Unite! 


ONTH by month the need of 

a national organization of in- 

vestors for mutual protection 
in both legislative and corporate affairs 
is steadily becoming more urgent. 

To the ranks of those publicly advo- 
cating such an organization, the voice 
ot Victor G. Paradise, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange firm of 
Frazier, Jelke & Co., is now added. 
That such an organization is more sore- 
ly needed today than ever before is 
not subject to the slightest doubt. The 
10,000,000 owners of securities in this 
country are in grave danger of becom- 
ing the forgotten class. 

In the field of government they see 
their savings threatened by loose 
budgetary and monetary policies, by 
artificial interference with normal eco- 
nomic processes, by clumsy and harsh 
financial “‘reforms’” and by political 
philosophies both alien to the tradi- 
tional American economic organiza- 
tion and destructive of business and 
investment confidence. In the field of 
business they see all too many of their 
hired executives indifferent to their 
rights. 


On the latter point the experience 
of Mr. Paradise is interesting. Through 
his firm he recently sent a question- 
naire to 300 corporations asking the 
proportion of the proxy vote at com- 
pany meetings, the costs of soliciting 
proxies, the value of their public rela- 
tions departments and their general at- 
titude on the subject of a national or- 
ganization of security owners: Al- 
though his firm was a stockholder of 
record in 80 per cent of the 300 com- 
panies queried, he received replies from 
only 33, or 11 per cent! 

He suggests a national organization 
with chapters in each state, similar in 
organization form to the American 
Legion. Representatives in each state 
would keep watch on legislative de- 
velopments and attend corporate meet- 
ings, acting as proxies. 

“Corporation management,” he says, 
“would be more inclined to supply rele- 
vant information to representatives of 
a recognized group of this sort than 
to unknown individual stockholders 
whose interest, compared to the total, 
is very small and whose motives might 
be questioned.” 


As to the precise form an organiza- 
tion of security owners should take, 
there is room for much difference of 
honest opinion. Our belief is that 
under the broad powers of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission corpo- 
rate abuses on the part of a minority 
of offending managements will be 
remedied. Our conviction, further, is 
that the most serious threat to the in- 
vestor today is to be found in the poli- 
tical and legislative sphere. It is there 
that his interests are most callously 
ignored. 

Between the organization suggested 
by Mr. Paradise and that recently pro- 
posed through these pages and else- 
where by James W. Gerard there is 
no essential conflict, although Mr. 
Gerard — rightly, we believe — places 
greatest emphasis on the need for in- 
vestor organization against subversive 
governmental measures. 

Mr. Gerard’s proposal and his offer 
to lead such a movement has met with 
a broad response and has not been 
abandoned. It is our hope that it will 
take positive form within the next few 
months. 
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“The biggest find I ever made was in A. T. Miller’s and John Durand’s ‘The Business of 


“The illustrations and charts on actions and methods was wonderful. 
opened up new ideas for me and put a different light on quotations and averages.” 
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The Business of Trading in Stocks 


By Joun Duranp and A. T. MILLER 


Including a Formula for Determining Common Stock 
Values in This Second Phase of Economic Recovery 


HIS book—one of the most important we have ever published—is now in its eighth big edition—revised and up to the 


minute. 


It gives a clear, authoritative exposition of the principles essential to successful trading under present-day 


market conditions—tells how to determine the effect of new developments—all by two experts who know trading and know 
how to explain this profitable subject so you can understand and apply the principles quickly, surely, to your own advantage. 


CHAPTER I—Learning the Business of Security Trading. 
How to develop the methods of operation best adapted to your circum- 
stances and mental equipment. 


CHAPTER II—The Principles of Manipulation. 
Its phases—its functions—and why it need have no terrors for the in- 
telligent trader who will take the trouble to learn its ways. 


CHAPTER IlI—The Technique of Manipulation. 
The methods employed by veteran operators and skilled manipulators— 
with an analysis of a typical manipulative cycle. 


CHAPTER IV—The Technique of Manipulation (cont.) 
Short selling—why profits are quicker on the short side. 
paper profits on the upside into cash. 


CHAPTER V—The Technique of Manipulation (cont.) 
Buying on Reactions. Detecting distribution—rallies—reaccumulation. 


CHAPTER VI—The Principles of Tape Reading. 

Reading the technical position—trend—supply and demand—on the 
tape—together with practical examples. 

CHAPTER VII—Price Movements and Turning Points. 

A discussion of the principles which give corroboration of price move- 
ments and turning points—market cycles—speculative cycles—invest- 
ment cycles. 

CHAPTER VIII—The Law of Averages. 

The value of understanding the statistical frequency of systematic ob- 


Converting 


servations—applying the mathematical laws of chance—as employed 
by life insurance actuaries and in banking, in maintaining unit charts. 


CHAPTER IX—Charts and Mechanical Systems. 
The purpose of Vertical Line Charts, Unit Charts and Loop Chartse— 
their place in trading—how to make them. 


CHAPTER X—Fundamentals. 

The application of the more important external factors which mold the 
mental and emotional attitude of investors and traders; business barom- 
eters, industrial analyses, commodity prices. 


CHAPTER XI—What to Buy and When. 
Acquiring familiarity with individual stocks—seeking out-of-line oppor- 
tunities—getting out with a profit—pyramiding and averaging. 


CHAPTER XII—Rights, Arbitrage, and “Puts and Calls.”’ 

The purpose of these three useful aids to trading—how the serious 
trader may look to them for profits. 

CHAPTER XIII—Important Principles of Trading. 

A summary of all the above—with an appeal for conservative methods. 
The probable average profits the trader may look for. 





APPENDIX A—A Mathematical Formula for Determining Common Stock 
Values. 

A simple mathematical method—the greatest single factor available for 

finding which stocks are actually under- or over-priced—invaluable in 

determining buying and selling points. 


“The Business of Trading in Stocks” was prepared for The Magazine of Wall Street subscribers. It is not for general sale— 


and because of the cost of preparation it can only be offered with yearly subscriptions. 
important book by entering or extending your subscription now. 
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e Trend of Events 


— A Cheerless Vacation 
— Revolt from the A. F. of L. 


— Thomas Renews Inflation Demand 


— Against Perpetuation of Unemployment 


— Government Financing 


A CHEERLESS HE President’s vacation has 
VACATION L brought little cheer to 

those who hoped that 
somewhere on the loop between Honolulu and Wash- 
ington he would say something reassuring to the people 
who are paying the costs of the New Deal and the 
Old Deal. As was proper, he said much to hearten 
sufferers from depression and drought, but there was 
not a word for the bent sons of Martha who must 
water the thirsty and feed the hungry. There was 
much to comfort the sufferers, but no laurels for the 
comforters. The men and women whose good sense 
and fortitude still make the world go ‘round got noth- 
ing. No assurance was given to them that the dollar 
shall not be further inflated, that the billions of their 


dollars in public utilities shall have rest from 
governmental depreciation, or that an arresting hand 
shall be put on the swing toward paternalism and 
away from individualism. Reform ahead of recovery 
remains the President’s policy. Corrective operations 
will continue with little regard for the patient's chance 
for life. But he is a tough and hardy critter and will 
survive nostrums and scalpels. 


=~ 


A. F. OF L. that 7,000 organ- 

ized workers of the 
Hudson Motor Co. have withdrawn from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to enter an independent union 
of automobile workers is news of the first importance. 
In two other motor plants similar action is being taken. 
The gentlemen who lead this movement were formerly 
subordinate leaders in the A. F. of L. and were active 
in this organization’s unsuccessful effort to spread its 
particular brand of craft unionism to the previously 
open-shop motor industry. The settlement of the strike 
threat in this industry last spring was a defeat for the 
A. F. of L. On the other hand it was not a defeat 
for the labor cause, as the Roosevelt Administration 
sees that cause. So far as the Roosevelt labor policies 
have been defined, they appear to lean toward the 
locally-organized “‘vertical” union. Under the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that some labor leaders are 
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attracted by the idea of stepping out: from under the 
parental roof of the A. F. of L. and going it alone 
in a different brand of unionism. This will not end 
“the labor problem” in this country, for that is per- 
petual. Nevertheless, the change is for the better. 
At least, under the Hudson set-up, disputes will be a 
matter between the company and its workers—without 
the irritating intervention of the “outside” leaders 
whose presence is as a red flag to so many employers. 
Moreover, an extension of labor organization along 
these lines would avoid the jurisdictional disputes which 
have been the curse of the A. F. of L. and would tend 
to curtail, if not eliminate, the annoying and usually 
needless “sympathetic” strikes. 


—_—_ 


THOMAS RENEWS 


ENATOR ELMER 
INFLATION DEMAND 


THOMAS of 
Oklahoma, speak- 
ing at Chicago last Monday, presented the case for 
inflation in its most convincing form. He pictured 
the world depression as due primarily to the increas- 
ing value of gold, holding that price levels are in the 
end determined by the money price of gold, because 
money is a gold token. Hence, the greater the demand 
for gold, the less the purchasing power of money. To 
meet this depressive tendency the arithmetical relation 
of money to gold must be changed; if the gold based 
dollar buys too much, make it a dollar of smaller gold 
content. If this familiar premise were unassailable 
Senator Thomas would have us all with him. 

Actually, our Government has accepted it and has 
reduced the ancient content of the gold dollar by about 
41 per cent. We have had this cheap dollar in 
fact for about 16 months and in name for six months, 
and at the same time we have been moving heaven and 
earth to hoist prices by curtailing the production of 
commodities. Yet, whatever the causes, the general 
price level has advanced only 20 per cent in twelve 
months. We have gone 80 per cent of the way to the 
authorized 50-cent dollar to achieve dubiously a 20 
per cent increase of the basic price level. 

It is not likely that 20 per cent more will soon bring 
the millenial prices of 1926. In fact, Senator Thomas 
does not think so himself, for he proposes, also, phy- 
sical inflation of the currency by the issuance of paper 
money, dollar for dollar, against the Treasury profit 
of $4,125,000,000 from doubling the number of dol- 
lars its gold represents. The Senator isn’t even sure 
that this would hoist prices to 1926 levels, and so 
would be ready to call out “profitized” silver dollars 
in the same way. A gold certificate or a silver certifi- 
cate sounds better than fiat paper money, but really 
is inflated to the extent that the metallic dollar has 
been short-weighted. By reducing the metallic back- 
ing of this paper money to 40 per cent the Senator 
finds $20,000,000,000 of paper money available in 
lieu of borrowing. He once conceded that if the 
money in circulation were increased to $13,000,000,000 
it would reduce the purchasing power of the dollar to 
10 cents. Does anybody want a 10-cent dollar? That 
or worse is what we shall get if we continue to shoot 
at 1926 prices with money manipulation. 








HE New 
York State 
Economic 
Council proposes that all persons on relief rolls be dis- 
enfranchised, so that they can not be in a position to 
vote for paid idleness. In the whole country there are 
now 7,000,000 persons on relief rolls of one kind or an- 
other, including those who are in made-work public 
jobs. They could probably swing another 7,000,000 
votes in their families. There are enough of them to 
bend legislatures and even Congress to their ideas of 
social justice. Organizations for the advancement of 
the interests of the beneficiaries of public support have 
already been formed. There have even been strikes 
of men on made jobs which have aroused the concern 
of members of Congress. We have nothing but sym- 
pathy for the innocent victims of the depression; but 
it is only human nature to want something for noth- 
ing, and there are already too many evidences that 
inevitable public relief is tending to build up a class 
of voluntary dependents, which will remain as a public 
problem long after good times return. The problem 
will be hard enough to solve without permitting de- 
pendents to vote for its continuance. The idea of 
suspension of the franchise is good, but it will never 
get by so long as millions of voters are in a position to 


AGAINST PERPETUATION 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


decide whether they shall be counted out. The job- 
less could and would beat it at the polls. 

—_ 
GOVERNMENT N_ addition to something 


FINANCING slightly less than a billion 

dollars in discount bills fall- 
ing due between August 15 and the end of the year, 
the United States Government has to arrange to meet 
obligations of 525 million on September 15, 1,200 
million of called Fourth Liberties on October 15, and 
992 million in 2% per cent certificates on December 15, 
In all, this is not far from four billions of dollars in 
maturing obligations that has to be met. That the 
matter will be arranged easily, of course, cannot be 
doubted. It probably will not, however, be quite as 
easy, nor be done on quite so favorable terms, as ap- 
peared likely a week or two ago. Federal Farm 
Mortgage 3s of 1949 and Home Owners’ Loan 3s of 
1952 both have sold below par. Also, it was surpris- 
ing and perhaps significant that the most recent Home 
Owners’ Loan offering took the form of short-term 
issues. There has long been an excessive discrepancy 
between long and short-term money rates and the 
recent developments appear to be accentuating it. In 
its more distant implications this is not a good sign, 
indicating as it does uncertainty over the future out- 
look. So far as meeting the obligations maturing be- 
tween now and the end of the year is concerned, the 
bond market’s action probably means that the Govern- 
ment will offer more short-term and less long-term 
paper than had been previously planned. Does this 
matter? Not particularly, but it is to be noted that 
when a government cannot finance on short-term it 
cannot finance at all. Ability to finance on long-term 
is the real measure of a nation’s credit. 

Monday, August 13, 1934. 
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: A S I > CC I [ “~ By Charles Benedict 


First Things First 


NLESS private industry moves swiftly to employ the 
10,000,000 men now out of work, warns William 
Green, president of the American Federation of 

Labor, society may be compelled to take over the means of 
production. 

The taking over by society of the means of production 
would, of course, be Communism. It will not come to pass 
because the vast majority of Americans are neither Com- 
munitsts nor Socialists, as the result at the polls have abund- 
antly demonstrated. Against 10,000,000 unfortunates un- 
employed, fully five times as many are gainfully occupied, 
have a stake in the existing order and will not supinely give 
it up. Moreover, Mr. Green himself knows, or should 
know, that in an authoritarian State, organized labor itself 
would be promptly liquidated. What has become of the 
labor unions of Russia, Germany and Italy? 

No, it is not Communism or Socialism that threatens us 
in this country. If it were, the issue would be far simpler; 
for these labels represent specific social and political con- 
cepts that the average voter can understand and—under- 
standing—would promptly snuff out at the ballot box. 

We are pursuing a national policy much more difficult to 
define with a simple political label. In no speech has Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ever used the word Socialism. The only 
definition of the New Deal that he gives is that it seeks to 
establish “the more abundant life” for the average man 
and woman—a better and a more secure living. These 
words fall pleasantly on the ear. They are not dangerous 
words. They do not conflict with the social ideals toward 
which the American people have 
always looked with sympathy. 

Yet the fact is that in the past 
eighteen months we have experi- 
enced an amazingly broad and 
disturbingly fast expansion of the 
State’s authority, activity and 
responsibility; and that it is con- 
tinuing to enlarge. When we 
look at the New Deal in this 
light, a label inevitably suggests 
itself. It is “Stateism” that we 
have embraced. 

Now in Stateism there are 
benefits and evils. Its supporters 
can truthfully point out that in a 
complex civilization the readily 
accepted functions of govern- 
ment have steadily widened with 
the years. But gradual social, 
political and economic evolution 
—its major issues debated and 
clearly passed upon by public 
mandate—is one thing. It is 
quite another matter hastily to 
improvise broad _ economic 
changes and legislate radical 
changes in our economic and 
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social fabric as has been done in the past eighteen months. 

It is a startling fact that the great majority of the vital 
policies of the New Deal were developed after the election 
of 1932. The monetary policy followed by the Adminis- 
tration, the scope of its emergency spending, the NRA, 
the AAA, the overzealous severity with which the vital 
financial markets have been hamstrung—all of these policies 
were not debated in the 1932 campaign. 

Instead, it was a campaign of generalities. The people 
voted for a change. They enthusiastically accepted the in- 
itial great enlargement of the Federal power and activity 
and rightly regarded its fruits as good. But it is a signifi- 
cant thing that in most of this vast expansion of Federal 
power, legislators and administrators have constantly em- 
phasized the word emergency—tacit recognition that our 
leap into a suddenly magnified Stateism was regarded by 
the public as a temporary thing. 

In actual fact, however, the emergency is of long dura- 
tion. With our budget grossly unbalanced by the vast 
sums spent in the past eighteen months, with business cir- 
cumscribed by regulations or in direct competition with 
government enterprise, we still have 10,000,000 men out 
of work and industry afraid to move. The activities of the 
Government which seemed desirable a year ago have since 
tended to retard the rate of recovery. This is beyond dis- 
pute. Still the New Deal Administration insists that the 
solution is more Federal spending, more governmental plan- 
ning. 

Meanwhile an increasing proportion of our citizenry 
are coming to lean more and 
more on the Government for aid 
or relief whatever their distress. 
The traditional self-reliance of 
the American people is threat- 
ened with deterioration. Mean- 
while taxes and the public debt 
mount higher. Meanwhile an 
abundance of surplus capital and 
credit remains idle, with no in- 
centive to seek employment. 
Meanwhile Mr. Green prattles 
of society taking over the means 
of production. Meanwhile Presi- 
dent Roosevelt talks of gigantic 
public power and watershed con- 
trol developments and of popu- 
lation shifts which in no event 
can be accomplished in less than 
a generation. 

By all means, as the President 
himself once stated, let us put 
first things first. Engaging in 
extensive public works, in socio- 
logical experimentation or com- 
peting with established private 
utilities are hardly to be classed 

(Please turn to page 474) 
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The Stock Market Looks 


OLLOWING a fort- 
night of irregular and 
inconclusive price fluc- 
tuations, the stock market at 
this writing has experienced 
an encouraging rally, accom- 
panied by a substantial in- 
crease in trading activity. 
The change for the better 
closely followed the Trea- 
sury’s announcement of its 
nationalization of domestic 
stocks of silver and the Green 
Bay, Wis., speech of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, both items of 
news reaching the public with- 
in the same hour. Since the 
largest gains of the current 
rally center in common stocks 
peal attaches, it would appear 


move in its silver program—rather than Mr. Roosevelt’s 


remarks concerning the state 


take credit for the present shift in speculative sentiment. 


Toward Inflation 


Metal and Commodity Equities Point the Way 


as Near Term Business Uncertainties Persist 


By A. T. MILLER 








Stocks Recommended for Current 
Purchase 


Air Reduction Swift Internacional 
Sun Oil 
National Lead 
Melville Shoe 
Union Carbide 
Cudahy Packing 


Lake Shore Mines 


Commercial Credit 
National Sugar 
American Cyanamid 
Continental Oil 
Liggett & Myers “B” 
Pillsbury Flour 








to which an inflationary ap- 
that the Government's latest 


of business confidence—can 


It remains to be seen whether a rally thus fortuitously 


touched off can extend itself—on more solid reasoning— 


into an intermediate recovery discounting hopes of autumn 


Such 


business improvement. 


have not run high in recent weeks. 


there is nothing surprising in 


doing itself in July; nor would it be surprising, even in a 
wholly unchanged fundamental setting, if the market in 
August decided to feel a bit better about things in 


general. 


Strengthened Speculative Position 


In any event the mere demonstration by many stocks of 


an ability to rally by as much 


lowest quotations serves the valuable psychological func- 
tion of turning speculative minds from the fear of more 
extended decline to the possibilities in the other direction. 


The evidence of the past 


market has established a substantially firmer internal struc- 


ture, if not a convincing base, 
siderable liquidation of stale 


the last week of July. This appears to be borne out by 
the substantial recent reduction in brokers’ loans. 

It remains, however, a highly selective market, with the 
most encouraging performance in industrial stocks. 
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hopes, it must be conceded, 
On the other hand, 


speculative pessimism over- some utilities. 


fortnight the movement of 
public utility stocks, follow- 
ing the declining trend of 
July, has been merely hori- 
zontal. Over the same period 
the railroad group as a whole 
broke through the lowest July 
level to a new low for the 
year. While rail shares have 
rallied somewhat from an ap 
parently over-sold position 
and while the limited number 
of soundly established divi- 
dend-paying rails have con- 
tinued in demand, their cur- 
rent action is no more than 
negatively favorable. 

This publication has pointed 


out before that the inflationary program of the Roosevelt 
Administration would benefit the railroads and the public 
utilities only if it produced a volume of business sufficient to 
offset the increased costs represented by higher wages and 
advanced prices for materials. 


Cost Ratios 


Up until recently the ratio between rising gross revenues 
and increased costs was in favor of most railroads and of 
In the present combination of business re- 
cession and devastating drought, however, it has become 
less favorable in that costs remain at an increased level, 
while hope of enlarged volume is diminished. 


The spread of the drought has now affected territories 
of some railroads which previously had appeared immune. 


Atchison acquired on our 


as 10 per cent from recent 


fortnight suggests that the 


as a result of the very con- 


speculative holdings during current recommendations. 


For a 


For this reason we feel it wise to advise that holdings of 


previous recommendations be 


disposed of during periods of market rally. Because of the 
increasing effect of the drought in raising corn prices and 
its possible temporary adverse effects upon the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., we also are eliminating this issue— 
excellent though it is as a long-term investment—from our 
list of current recommendations. 

In recognition of additional promising equities, several 
other changes also are made in the accompanying list of 


So far as the silver news is concerned, we see no reason 
to believe that of itself it constitutes a valid reason for an 
immediate and general market advance of importance. 
The silver program now being carried out by the Adminis- 
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tration was authorized at the last session of Congress and 
there is, accordingly, no element of surprise in the formal- 
ity of nationalization, the Treasury’s own buying of silver 
having raised the bullion’s domestic price to the designated 
figure of 50 cents an ounce to be paid for the metal taken 
over. 

The taking over of silver bullion now in private hands 
would permit the issuance of some $300,000,000 in silver 
certificates over the next several months. But inasmuch as 
such silver certificates would probably result in the retire- 
ment of an equivalent amount of now outstanding Federal 
Reserve notes, it is highly improbable that any actually in- 
flationary result will be had or that any stimulation of gen- 
eral business activity will result. 


Monetary Manipulation 


As part of a program, however, in which 25 per cent of 
our metallic currency reserve will ultimately consist of sil- 
ver, the latest move is at least a pointed reminder to all that 
monetary manipulation is still very much a factor in the 
general scheme of things as they are seen under the New 
Deal. 

Moreover, it is quite certain to remain so for an indefi- 
nite time, or as long as business activity is sub-normal, 10,- 
000,000 men are out of work and the highly vocal agri- 
cultural population is dissatisfied with its purchasing 
power. In short, the continuation of a status quo which is 
admittedly unsatisfactory will inevitably produce another 
and yet more intense drive by the inflationists. Indeed, it 
has already started with an insistent stream of propaganda 
from the indomitable “Committee for the Nation,” ably 
supported by the equally pursuasive Senator Elmer 
Thomas. 

It is the same old argument. The purchasing power of 
gold is still excessive. It must be cheapened—either by 
further dollar de- 
valuation,  dilu- 





level of activity and profits capable of supporting Federal 
spending which promises to be indefinitely at a minimum of 
fully $5,000,000,000 a year. It is already apparent that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose—stated only last January—to bal- 
ance the budget for the 1936 fiscal year, beginning next July 
1, can be filed away among the interesting but meaningless 
archives of history. 

The prospect is still further clouded by the President's 
most recent address to the nation. The hope of a word of 
assurance to business and capital remains unfulfilled. In- 
stead, the President plainly takes the road to the political 
Left. He says that confidence has returned to the man in 
the street. His appeal is essentially what it was in 1932— 
to “the forgotten man.” There is no suggestion that the 
uncertainties which have throttled the normal initiative and 
confidence of capital and credit will be removed. The 
people called for “action,” he says. In neither the “action” 
nor the demand for it are we “at the end of the road.” 

To business, the disturbing thing about such words is 
their vagueness. They imply, of course, a continued de- 
termined effort of the Government to guide and control 
the economic and social destiny of the country. Moreover, 
since the reafirmed promise of “action” is unaccompanied 
by any specific statement as to just what “action” the 
President has in mind, it can only mean to the average 
mind that the New Deal’s over-all attitude is still experi- 
mental. 


Outlook for Recovery 


We are frank to say that in such a setting the chances 
of this capitalistic country achieving a normal business re- 
covery—dependent as that recovery is on the heavy indus- 
tries—are not particularly bright. 

Against this are two practical considerations. Common 
stocks are not selling at levels which discount normal busi- 
ness_ recovery. 
Relative to any 
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Coolidge era — 
no more and no 
less. 

It is beside the 
point that there 
is reason to be- 
lieve President 
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Roosevelt himself 
is disappointed 
in the economic 


trifle above the 
extreme low of 
1932-1933. They 
have certainly 
not immoderately 
discounted either 
a 40 per cent de- 
preciation in the 
dollar or a level 
of business activ- 
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sion low. Besides, 








this road. The 
sobering fact is 
that he has shown an inclination to compromise with the 
inflationists whenever their agitation threatened to get out 
of hand. And every compromise thus far has been a fur- 
ther step toward inflation. 

The threat will not down until the Federal budget is bal- 
anced. It will not be balanced until business recovers to a 
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even putting 
aside any 
thought of a nearby return to normal activity, some im- 
provement from present levels is plainly possible and, 
indeed, probable. In one sense, one can say that President 
Roosevelt has relieved business uncertainty by definitely 
refusing to relieve it! In other words, business has little 
(Please turn to page 474) 
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he Crucial Next Six Months 


Will the New Deal Taper Off and Industry Get a Chance 
to Run Itself?—Will Natural Rise in Commodity Prices 
Throw Artificial Price Policy Into the Discard? 


By Joun C. 


OVERNMENT by emergency agencies has passed 
© all comprehension. Nobody understands it and no 

memory is equal to it. There are fifty governmental 
agencies in Washington mostly unknown to organic act, 
which with more or less independence administer the more 
or less unwritten law of economic recovery and reform. 
It has become necessary to set up a loose-leaf information 
service with daily revisions for the purpose of giving the 
employes of these agencies a passing knowledge of the 
functions of their own and the others. Even so, it is 
scarcely possible for anyone to know just why and where 
in its erratic orbit any given unit is at the moment. 

All the regular departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government are enmeshed with the emergency bodies. 
This vast tangle is the business law and administration of 
America today; it is the real government of finance and 
commerce. Upon this congeries of hastily created and of- 
ten blindly administered agencies largely rests the business 
fate of 125,000,000 people. In its whim and will are the 
momentous answers to the questions of the leaders and fol- 
lowers of American business, who look to Washington 
with pathetic faith or growing skepticism for signs of re- 
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CRESSWILL 


turning order and dependability in governmental affairs. 

Always these questions go to the point of continuation 
of the New Deal policies or modification of them. Some 
of the inquirers are concerned lest the New Deal should 
stop dealing, whilst others fear that it will not.- He who 
can tell what will become of the Roosevelt innovations in 
government and economics during the next six months can 
write a prophetic history of the next two or three years. 
Should anyone undertake the task, these are the crucial 
questions he would have to answer: 

1. What will be the monetary, fiscal and financial poli- 
cies henceworth? 

2. Where is N R A going—forwerd-or out? 

3. What will happen to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration now that Nature has usurped that job? 

4. Is the huge expenditure of public funds on relief 
public works to continue? 

5. Is taxation to be used more and more for social jus- 
tice and econemic=control? 

6. Is social reform still to have preference over depres- 
sion_cure? 

7. Is inflation now inevitable? 
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Frankly, this Administration is so opportunistic and en- 
gagingly nimble in shifts of policy that not even the Presi- 
dent himself could give the answers to these questions, try 
as earnestly as he might. Between the candidate of 1932 
and the President of now there is no bond but a continuity 
of benevolence, a winning way and a radio voice of un- 
changing charm. 

Last January the President told Congress with convic- 
tion and sincerity that the budget, the whole budget, would 
be balanced in the fiscal year of 1935-36. Up to the ap- 
pearance of the drought menace extraordinary expenditures 
were so much below expectations that the Presidential as- 
surance seemed valid. The President’s request for an addi- 
tional appropriation of $525,000,000 to oppose the effects 
of the drought, instead of diverting previous appropria- 
tions to that purpose suddenly reversed the picture. It was 
evident that he expected to spend every cent that had been 
contemplated in the fiscal years of 1933-34 and 1934-35 
and then at least half a billion more. There is no longer 
any assurance that the budget will be balanced at any time 
within the next three or four years. At the same time 
there are guarantees that taxation will be increased, and 
probably in a manner designed to meet inflation and con- 
tribute to economic control and “social justice.” Heavy 
borrowings will have to continue, and the public debt will 
grow and grow, even be- 
yond the calculated limit 





that the nation would be seized with a spending and invest- 
ing mania. There is fear that the President will use his 
authority and give us a 50-cent dollar without express 
statutory confirmation, fear (or hope) that he may turn 
the profits of gold remonetization into currency and follow 
a similar course with silver, that he may decide for $3,000,- 
000,000 of treasury notes, alias greenbacks. But always there 
is paralyzing uncertainty. The “sound” currency of the 
Democratic platform on which the President was elected 
has never received serious consideration. 

The best that can be said of the future of American 
money is that most economists outside the Administration 
consider that if inflation does not soon arrive by the bank 
credit route it will be undertaken by the government 
engraving process. 

Little has been said of late about return to the 1926 
price level, for the obvious reason that all fooling with the 
bases of credit and money—buying gold, buying silver, 
piling up colossal surplus bank reserves, borrowing sub- 
limely, has failed to send prices kiting upwards. That 
what has been done, particularly the 59-cent dollar, will 
eventually result in higher price levels is still the Adminis- 
tration’s conviction, but it is realized that the process is 
slow. There are too many counteracting forces, including 
some of the Administration’s own policies. Now there is 
hope that the drought 
will operate to bring agri- 








of $31,000,000,000. Daily 
the Treasury spends $30,- 
000,000 and takes in $15,- 
000,000. 

The continued failure 
of bank credit in applica- 
tion to industrial and 
commercial financing tends 
to strengthen the position 
of the monetary inflation- 
ists. Prices have been 
raised and are rising, but 
the banks do not loosen 
up. Vast public expen- 
ditures have failed to 
prime the business pump. 
Reduction of the gold 
content of the dollar by 
40 per cent has met 
neither the expectations 
of the inflationists that a 
business boom would fol- 
low nor that of the sound 
money contingent that 
confidence would be re- 
stored with a new stand- 
ard dollar. “The obligations of the Federal Gov- 

Fear of the dollar has ernment. These are paramount * * * 
not been aroused in the When they go everything goes.” 
public mind nor confi- 
dence in it restored to in- 
vestors. There has been 
neither a flight from the 
dollar nor a rush to it. 
Hope or fear of inflation 
alternately stirs the stock 
and commodity ex- 
changes. We have the 


President Roosevelt or the Demo- 


cratic Platform in 1932 








“Government costs too much.” 


“Rigid governmental economy * * * * 
living within our income.” 


““Maintenance of national credit by 
a federal budget annually balanced.”’ 


“A sound currency to be preserved at 
all hazards.” 


“Competitive tariff for revenue, with 
a fact-finding Tariff Commission free 
from executive interference.” 


“Strengthening and impartial enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust laws.” 


“Removal of government from all 
fields of private enterprise. * * * ”’ 


‘*We condemn the extravagance of the 
Farm Board * * * and the unsound 
policy of restricting agricultural pro- 
duction to domestic needs.” 

“The cruel joke of advising farmers to 
allow 20% of their wheat lands to lie 
idle, to plow up every third row of 
cotton and to shoot every tenth cow’”’ 

makings of an inflation- “An immediate and drastic reduction 

b b ™ of governmental expenditures by 
ary boom ut there 1s no abolishing useless commissions and 
boom. Cheap formal offices and eliminating extrava- 
money remains as the only gance.”” 


Promise and Performance 


(Showing How the Administration Is Capable of Expedient 
Change of Policy) latter. 


“Campaign promises must be kept’””—Postmaster General Farley. 
“A party platform is a covenant with the people’’—1932 Democratic platform. 


“T accept the platform 100 per cent’’—Candidate Roosevelt. 





cultural prices in line with 
industrial prices and over- 
come the tendency of 


N R A tto boost the 


After all, it is said 
around Washington these 
days, it was not 1926 
prices per se that the 
President sought, but the* 
equilibrium of prices that 
existed in that year. But 
whatever the price theory, 
Most extravagant Administration in the Administration will 

arene be confronted, when the 
Greatest deficits in history except in next session of Congress 

a oe arrives, with an insistent 


The Record in 1933 and 1934 





Never did government cost so much. 


months. 
‘ ; demand for debt-destroy- 
The most”unsound currency since the ° fl “i | h 
Civil War. ing inilation—unless the 


unexpected should hap- 
pen and a serious reverse 
be met in the fall elec- 
Anti-trust laws suspended by the tions; or still more un- 

NIRA. expected, that there should 
be a magnificent rise in 
prices all around in re- 
sponse to the emotional 
situation created by the 
drought, and a seething 
business revival. 

The sorest spot in the 
New Deal just now is 
N R A. That body is 
on the point of reorgan- 
ization by General John- 
son and is at the same 
time undergoing a transi- 
tion from a period of code 
building to one of code ad- 
ministration. Speculation 
as to what is to become 
of it in both the near and 
distant future is rife. Dis- 


No tariff reduction, but some in pros- 
pect with the executive free from 
Tariff Commission interference. 


Government invades all fields of pri- 
vate enterprise. 


The dollar debased. The gold stand- 
ard abolished; 40% of the gold be- 
longing to the people confiscated; 
gold clause in public and private 
contracts repudiated. 


AAA outclasses the Farm Board in 
extravagance, speculates in corn and 
cotton, and puts a premium on re- 
striction of agricultural production. 


The cotton has been plowed up, the 
wheat lands have lain idle; the tenth 
cow has not been shot but 6,000,000 
hogs have been destroyed. 


More commissions and offices than 
Hoover at his best. Extravagance 
without parallel. 





untried nostrum, so cheap 
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satisfaction with it is undoubtedly growing and is of two 
sorts. There are— 

(a) Stalwart friends of the basic idea of N R A who 
are bitter because of administrative methods and acts which, 
they say, defeat its purposes. 

(b) Enemies of the entire idea, who contend that the 
whole concept is fallacious, and that now that enthusiasm 
for it is dead and its initial inspiration gone it has become 
an intolerable nuisance and a positive brake on business 
recovery. 

The former group complain that in endeavoring to placate 
the enemies of N R A and the non-complying concerns 
N R A has forgotten its friends. They bawl bitterly of 
failure to enforce compliance, of the constant coddling of 
recalcitrants, of the endless baiting of the true believers, 
of ambiguity of plan and chaos of administration. Conflict- 
ing, ambiguous or dilatory price rulings are cited, and the 
collapse of the whole endeavor to put a bottom under prices 
is feared. The result is that great industries and powerful 
leaders of industry, fear that their fond dream of economic 
stabilization and planning riding in on the New Deal has 
been doused. 


Growing Insolence of N R A Opponents 


The group of original enemies of N R A is getting 
bolder and bolder. Defiance is common, chiseling still more 
common. Price evasion is prevalent and audacious ap- 
peals to the courts are multiplying. N R A has been 
compelled to void its early policy of discretion in com- 
promising violations rather than take up the cudgels of 
jaw. The lower courts are showing an increasing disposi- 
tion to get back to ordinary judicial decisions and interpre- 
tations. “The emergency plea is no longer an omnibus ex- 
cuse for any sort of a decision that will help the Adminis- 
eration out of embarassment in its recovery endeavors. At 
teast two critical cases will reach the Supreme Court this 
fall, and many more are on the way to that tribunal. The 
score of contests in the courts so far favors N R A, but 
the flood of litigation “has only begun. 

Saddest word of all, is that which reaches Washington 
that stalwart Democratic business men have told the Presi- 
dent, with signs of conversion, that N R A objectives of 
limited production and price control, are now baffling 
recovery and paralyzing business enterprise and initiative, 
because they put a premium on the survival of the eco- 
nomic unfit, and result in prohibitive prices. 

Both groups of dissidents complain that N R A, plus 


Miss Perkins, is largely responsible for the destructive strikes 
which have disturbed and perturbed the country, because it 
set out to turn the business organizations of America over 
to the American Federation of Labor. More recently 
N R A has backed up in this regard, and has thereby won 
the enmity of the A. F. of L. The latter now contends 
that General Johnson has failed to give labor its share of 
the national income, and bitterly resents the ducking of 
the issue which has been brought about by the creation of 
the National Labor Board, to which the labor article of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act has been passed like 
a hot potato. 

It is a safe prediction that a fundamental revamping of 
N R A is at hand. It may be combined with the Federal 
Trade Commission, perhaps absorbed by it, perhaps the 
other way around. Price control will be dropped except 
as it is now within the power of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to prevent deliberately murderous competition. 
Production regulation will be retained in’ some degree, 
also wages and hours protection. 


A AA in Reverse 


Donald Richberg, whom the President appointed co- 
ordinator of the inco-ordinatable and then suggested a rest 
had hardly taken his twitching eyes off N R A when the 
opposing A A A turned a somersault and bobbed up as a 
friend of plenty instead of advocate of scarcity. Nature 
spoke in forest fire, charring temperatures, dust winds and 
rainless skies, and the next day A A A was in reverse. 
What had been an instrument of repression became a means 
of production. The nation shuddered to think what might 
have been its fate if A A A had been in the saddle two 
years instead of one. Russia would have had the laugh 
of planned economy starvation on us. But A A A, while 
grinning sheepishly, thanks its stars and longs for a span 
of life long enough to adjust the adjustment Providence 
has wrought. Weather has disorderly accomplished the 
planned work of years in a few months. The people who 
were to be moved flee wildly to new homes and marginal 
lands turn to desert. Whereat the ungrateful farmers, paid 
for growing nothing, complain that there is nothing, and 
declare that A A A has blasphemously sought to displace 
God. Prices of urban and rural goods tumble toward 
balance—and now versatile A A A aspires to maintain 
the miraculous balance. Nevertheless it declares that its 
works have justified it, and points out that ere nature 

(Please turn to page 472) 








Fifty Agencies Which Govern Business in Emergency 








1. Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 19. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 34. National Labor Relations Board. 
2. Central Statistical Board. 20. Federal Emergency Administration of Public 35. National Mediation Board. 
3. Commodity Credit Corporation. Works (PWA). 36. National Power Policy Committee. 
4. Emergency Conservation Work. 21. Public Works Emergency Housing Corpora- 37. National Reemployment Service. 
5. Executive Council. tion. 38. National Recovery Administration. 
6. Farm Credit Administration. 22. Federal Emergency Relief Administration 39. National Resources Board. 
7. Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. (CWA-WRA). 40. Office of the Special Adviser to the President 
8. Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. 23. Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. on Foreign Trade. 
9. Federal Land Banks. 24. Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 41. The Export-Import Banks. 
10. Production Credit Corporations and Associa- 25. Federal Savings and Loan Associations. 42. Petroleum Administration. 
tions. 26. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 43. Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
a3. Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation. 27. Federal Housing Administration. 44. Science Advisory Board. 
12. Seed Loans and Crop Production Loans. 28. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 45. Securities and Exchange Commission. 
13. The Banks for Cooperatives. tion. 46. Soil Erosion Service. 
14. The Land Bank Commissioner. 29. Federal Subsistence Homesteads Corporation. 47. Tennessee Valley Authority. 
15. Federal Alcohol Control Administration. 30. Foreign Trade Zone Board. 48 Electric Home and Farm Authority, Inc. 
16. Federal Aviation Commission. 31. Industrial Emergency Committee. 49 Tennessee Valley Associated Cooperatives, 
17. Federal Communications Commission. 32. National Emergency Council. Inc. 
18. Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 33. United States Information Service. £0. National Housing Admin’stration. 
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ionificant Foreign Events 


By GrorGE BERKALEW 


Foreign Representative of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


and Henry RIcHMOND, JR. 


Britain’s Artificial Recovery 


It seems to be a generally accepted 
view that the business recovery that 
has taken place in Great Britain over 
the past year or two has been a “natur- 
al” recovery, while our own some- 
what jerky emergence from the depths 
has been quite “artificial.” From this 
it is argued that the business improve- 
ment over there necessarily must be on 
a sounder basis than our own. Yet, in 
actuality, while there are many minor 
dissimilarities between the two recov- 
eries, both are probably equally arti- 
ficial and perhaps, because of this, 
equally unsound. 

Britain, of course, hasno AA A,noHOLC,noNRA, 
no R F C and the hundred like pretty gadgets that we 
have. For some of these, however, she had no need. For 
example, she was never obliged to bolster the whole coun- 
try’s banking structure. Her banks have been, and still 
are, a staunch bulwark. On the other hand, many of the 
objectives lying behind the curious actions of our own 
Government, Britain is attempting to attain by methods 
differing only in orthodoxy. 


Helping the Farmer 


In the United States, farmers are on the direct receiving 
end of a stream of money removed from the pockets of 
consumers and taxpayers; in England, the problem being 
slightly different, he receives his benefits somewhat more 
indirectly by way of tariffs and quotas. But the British 
consumer and taxpayer get the bill just the same. In the 
unemployment problem, we concentrated upon “made 
work”; they, upon the direct dole. We build uneconomic 
dams and engage in uneconomic irrigation projects and the 
like; they bank on slum clearance. Britain was forced off 
gold from the outside and made believe that the sticky 
business had a silver lining in that the depreciated pound 
would enable her to regain lost export markets; we went off 
gold just in time to prevent ourselves from being forced 
off from the inside and also because a couple of professors 
had a theory. Quite apart from the fact that the hopes of 
neither country were entirely fulfilled, where’s the impor- 
tant difference? 

It has often been demonstrated here in the United States 
that when the farmers of a district receive their govern- 
ment checks for the destruction of some perfectly good 
commodity, local business improves—it has been given an 
artificial fillup. 

Similarly, when Britian swung from free-trade to pro- 
tection, business there was gfven an artificial fillup. If 
hers could be expected to last a little longer than 
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that generated merely by an isolated 
shower of government money in this 
country, it is only because her dose 
was both larger and stronger. In the 
final analysis, Britain is selling her 
birthright for a mess of pottage—she is 
crucifying her export business for the 
shot-in-the-arm that is currently being 
given domestic business. 

That this is so becomes clear when 
due weight is given to the fact that an 
exceedingly well-established export 
business dies slowly, whereas the ef- 
fects of tariff stimulation on domestic 
business is more immediate. Imagine, 
for example, a South American dis- 
tributor of British goods. For scores 
of years he has been doing business with the same firm in 
England. Over there, they know what he wants; the goods 
are packed right and shipped right; they are invoiced 
correctly and the idiosyncrasies of the foreign cus- 
toms circumvented; possibly there is a matter of credit ad- 
vanced by the British house. (In England, after years of 
experience, they realize when an export order calls for 
garters packed separately from their usual pasteboards and 
boxes, and when someone wants all the right shoes packed 
in one case and all the lefts in another, that there is method 
in the apparent madness. Do not garters usually pay a 
much higher tariff than cardboard? By packing them 
separately often substantial savings may be effected. And 
is it not much more difficult to steal a pair of shoes if the 
stevedores have to broach two cases instead of one?) It is 
because the South American importer knows that his order 
is going through smoothly that he is a little bit slow in 
making other connections, despite the fact that the price 
differential between what he has been accustomed to buy 
and new lines is steadily widening. In time, however, he 
will have to make the other connections, competition will 
force it upon him. Starting at first with a few trial orders, 
he will gradually educate other countries (the Japs, for 
example) to send him the goods he wants and in the way 
he wants them. And so, slowly but very surely, is the 
swing made. 





Declining Exports 


In the meantime, as the export business slowly deterior- 
ates, business at home enjoys a mild boom. Factories are 
put up and machinery installed for making stuff that was 
previously imported. An immense hullabaloo is generated 
about “Buy British.” And, to the amusement of the gods, 
impermanent domestic recovery dances over the deathbed 
of an irreplaceable export business. Britain’s exports for 
the first six months of this year, while £14,000,000 better 
than in the first half of 1933, are nevertheless £67,000,000 
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Moreover, 


lower than in the first six months of 1913. 
what of the pound’s depreciation? 

Just as there are now signs in the United States that the 
New Deal stimulation is working off (witness the wide- 
spread demands for another “shot’’) so are there signs that 
British recovery is wavering. Is it not time that we all 
soft-pedaled our tinkering, paid less attention to all money 
and price aspects of the situation, and concentrated once 
again on moving goods both at home and abroad—tons, 
bushels, bales and yards of goods, the more the better? 


* * * 


Austria in the Balance 


Breath-taking events occurred with such rapidity over 
the turn of the month that their ultimate significance can- 
not yet be fully grasped. The Austrian tragedy followed 
so closely by the death of Field Marshal Von Hindenburg 
and the lightning speed of Hitler's seizure of absolute 
power in Germany, leave the world gasping. 

For the episode of gangsterism of July as well as the 
vendetta of Vienna in February, Germany must bear a 
heavy responsibility. Article 80 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles stipulated, “Germany recognizes and respects the 
independence of Austria . . . she recognizes that this in- 
dependence shall be inalienable, if it is not with the consent 
of the League of Nations.” To the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing, German efforts to absorb Austria have been ceaseless 
and vigorous. The League proved and will prove power- 
less to suppress these manifestations. Yet the Nazi plan 
reveals no variation despite the partial check of its brusque 
attack; the plan foresees Austrian capitulation and that the 
Anchluss will be an accomplished fact in October. The 
Austria of today of seven million people stripped of her 
agricultural domains is dependent primarily upon Ger- 
many for economic support, while the independence of 
Austria, a myth inherited from the Versailles Treaty, has 
been perpetuated to date merely on the charity of the allied 
powers. 

Now France gingerly pats Italy on the back for her 
prompt action against German intervention, looking res- 
tively at the same time across the channel toward impene- 
trable England, the final arbiter in the game. 

Meanwhile the fate of Central Europe hangs in the bal- 
ance and with it the preservation of world peace. . 

Europe is alarmed before an unknown Germany, but 
the unprecedented powers so audaciously assumed by Hit- 
ler are not likely to permanently strengthen his position. 
The complete subservience of the military to his dictates is 
questionable, the economic situation critical, the financial 
structure sorely needs the props of foreign support, while 
the maintenance of dictatorship under these conditions re- 
quires lavish expenditures of money. Either Hitler will 
be forced to climb down from his mighty seat, capitulating 
to the demands of the more conservative and reactionary 
elements in Germany, or plunge the nation into either 
civil war or international complications, the consequences 
of which would be inevitably disastrous. 


Czechoslovakia Inflates 


To encourage the absorption of a new Czechoslovakian 
loan destined to finance an extensive public works program 
and to provide unemployment relief, a number of commer- 
cial houses in Prague have been induced to accept bonds 
and other government obligations in place of bank notes. 
Individual creditors are commencing to imitate the mer- 
chants with the resultant increase in the nation’s monetary 
circulation. The extreme lengths to which the inflationists 
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seem forced to go in order to disguise their ingenious meth- 
ods of inflation cannot help but arouse suspicion as to their 
own confidence in these policies. 


* * * 


In the Air 


Russo-Japanese relations remain “up in the air,” and if 
a show-down comes it will be settled in the air. Russia has 
no navy to speak of and but a single railroad across Siberia. 
The Japs could cut the railroad, say some experts, and the 
Bear would be licked. This overlooks the fact that Russia 
for months has been storing vast supplies of food, muni- 
tions, men and airplanes in and around the theater in 
which any future Russo-Japanese squabble will be fought 
out. It overlooks Japanese civil discontent and the weak- 
ness of her position in Manchuria, where most of the labor 
is being done by Chinese. Finally, it overlooks the vulner- 
ability of the island targets which Japan would represent 
to enemy flyers from the Asiatic mainland—targets for 
bombs and gas. Neither side wants early war, or war at 
all, but the Russo-Chinese railroad remains in dispute and 
a variety of other irritants continue at work. 


France—Sleeping Dogs Aroused 


The sensational attack by Tardieu on former Premier 
Chautemps before the investigating committee for the Sta- 
visky scandals was bitter, boisterous and frought with the 
fiery invective de rigueur in France for occasions of such 
political significance. The sleeping dogs of the Doumergue 
cabinet roused themselves in their vacation kennels and 
threatened there and then to commence the pow-wow 
scheduled for the autumn season. Due to Doumergue’s 
heroic efforts the crisis passed; the cabinet returned to 
gnaw their separate bones of political contention and a 
serious national catastrophe was temporarily averted. The 
odds however, are extremely high against the survival in the 
approaching electoral fight of the French poodle of na- 
tional unity. There will be too many mongrels in the 
arena. For example, on July 14 the Socialist party joined 
the Communist group for the avowed purpose of combating 
“Fascism and war.” The Right utilizing the anti-Radical 
Socialist organizations such as the “Croix de Feu” and the 
league of the “Jeunesse Patriote,” calculate to force the 
downfall of the parliamentary regime and set up something 
akin to a Fascist dictatorship. At the same time, the trium- 
virate—Tardieu, Rénauld, Flandin—is accused for selfish 
motives of attempting to drag the franc from its gold 
mooring. Again the inability of elective bodies to deal 
with issues of national import is indicated by the refusal 
of the municipal council of Paris to approve economy pro- 
posals submitted for the Department of the Seine. 

In the interval trade negotiations between France and 
Germany have been finally concluded by signature at Ber- 
lin on July 28. These include the ratification of a new 
commercial treaty together with a clearing agreement 
whereby France retains Germany's surplus exports receipts 
against payments due on the Dawes and Young loans and 
French bank credits frozen in Germany. French comment 
indicates that the agreement represents the best that could 
be made of a bad bargain and will tend to restore rather 
than further trade between the two countries. 

The avoidance of the political crisis was deemed particu- 
larly fortunate in so far as it would have obstructed the 
issuance of three-billion-franc government bonds bearing 
4 per cent interest and redeemable in fifty years, particu- 
larly since the so-called Clementel 5-per-cent ten-year 
bonds mature in October and will be accepted in payment. 
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Sovfoto. 


While Thousands Starve, Russia Builds a Super-Birthday 


This conversion provision anticipates a lessening of the 
burden which the six billion issue outstanding would repre- 
sent, especially at this period of budgetary strain. The 
Ministry of Finance continues paring down its expendi- 
tures limiting the budgetary outlay for 1935 within the 
definite limit of 47 billion francs in spite of automatic in- 
creases in appropriations voted in previous years. General 
business conditions continue to become aggravated, credits 
are strained and business failures have risen by leaps and 
bounds during the past twelve months. 


Knee Action Needed 


The vogue for Diesel motors has at last reached Russia. 
Her insatiable desire for modernity in mechanical devices 
inspired an international competition on the Moscow- 
Tiflis circuit to determine the most suitable type of motor 
for Russian automobile transportation. Fifty-nine motors 
mounted on chassis manufactured in Soviet plants left the 
starting line. The report fails to mention how many re- 
turned. It is gratifying to learn that the engineers of the 
new intelligenzia can at last construct their own chassis but 
we cannot help but express with reminiscent feeling a deep- 
seated sympathy for the human chassis of those foreign 
drivers who braved the Russian roads. Competitors 
included two French motor companies, three English, three 
German, two Hungarian, and one Belgian. 


> * % 


For Ladies Only 


Some years ago the French lace industry centralized at 
Calais was practically paralyzed, 80 per cent of the mills 
shut down and the majority of the people in the region 
jobless. The fickle goddess Fashion was not alone respon- 
sible for this deplorable state of affairs. The United States 
slapped on a prohibitive tariff cutting off in one stroke an 
outlet for between 60 and 70 per cent of French lace pro: 
duction. 
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Cake. Proposed Building Will Be the Tallest in the World 


Our own textile industry however perfected lace manu- 
facturing and with customary business ingenuity started 
out to create a new demand for lace. Stylists were sent to 
Paris—an intensive publicity campaign launched among 
leading couturier houses—with the result—new collections 
show models littered with lace from popular Mae West 
shoulders to time-honored Mistinguett ankles. The next 
move—American manufacturers will emulate French lacey 
lines and contours, thus providing profit and employment 
in a new field of domestic industry. Equally significant, 
Calais mills are now humming with activity—one case at 
least where economic isolation failed to fulfill its theoretic 
function. 


Capital for Manchuria 


The creation of a new enterprise has been definitely ap- 
proved by the governments of France and Japan whereby 
a group of French financiers will furnish a sum of 100 
million yen in fifteen yearly instalments. This credit will 
be utilized principally for the construction of roads, public 
utilities and canals in the territory of Manchuria. 


W orld Wheat 


Last year the world surplus of wheat loomed a perilous 
menace, and farmers looked hopelessly for some economic 
miracle which could dispose of these accumulated stocks 
without entailing ruinous losses. The miracle, not eco- 
nomic but an act of Providence, came but with nature’s 
exaggerated and unwanted effectiveness. Due to drought 
wheat production in the United States is lower than at 
any time since 1893, millions of bushels below normal re- 
quirements. Last year’s carryover will consequently stand 
us in good stead and prevent a serious bread shortage. 

The condition of the Canadian crop is reported also un- 
favorable in several provinces and the total yield is 

(Please turn to page 476) 
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New Investment and Trading Technique May Be Necessary 


When Commission Rule Becomes Effective 


at Will the Regulate 
Market Be? 


By Joun D. C. WELpon 


CTIVE Federal regulation of 

the stock market will begin on 

September 1. It will call for 
the exercise by the five members of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission of the greatest discretionary 
powers ever vested in a public agency 
and will affect—for good or ill—a 
trafic in listed and unlisted securi- 
ties valued at more than $100,000,- 
000,000. As this is written, the Com- 
mission is busily formulating a va- 
riety of rules and regulations, some 
of which will be announced in the 
early future. 

Make no mistake about it. It is 
a new kind of stock market that lies 
ahead—as new in the world of fi- 
nance as the New Deal is new in the 
world of politics. Moreover, this 
financial New Deal—like the political 
New Deal—is in large measure an 
experimental voyage in uncharted 
seas, so broad is the latitude within 
which the Commission will make its 
decisions as it proceeds. 

What kind of market will it be? 
Will it be as active as normal markets 
of the past? Will it be more stable? Will it more 
accurately and sensitively reflect the ebb and flow of busi- 
ness activity and profits? Will it afford opportunities for 
profitable speculation? Will it abolish fraud, deceit and 
manipulation? Will it tend to restore public confidence 
in the security business? 

These are questions being asked on all sides today. 
There is this one certainty: that the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration fervently hopes that such questions will answer 
themselves in the affirmative. There is this basis for encour- 
agement: that the Commission, represented by Joseph P. 
Kennedy, chairman, has announced its broader objectives 
in terms of constructive common sense, without trace of 
bias, prejudgement or political propaganda. 

Beyond that, the proof of the pudding can only be had in 
the eating. Categorical disposition of the questions and 
uncertainties now being turned over in all minds directly 
or indirectly interested in the stock market is impossible. 

Nevertheless, there are grounds for logical conjecture; 
and it is to conjecture that this article is devoted. 

First, of course, regulation will not kill speculation any 
more than regulation kills horse racing or banking or the 
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New York Stock Exchange 


practice of medicine or the numer- 
ous other human activities which for 
the larger good are subject to legal 
control in greater or lesser measure. 
Especially in a country still young 
and still growing, speculation is in- 
herent, unavoidable and essential. It 
is part and parcel of our economic 
mechanism. 

Secondly, we must avoid the com- 
mon mistake of ascribing recent ab- 
normally dull and reactionary securi- 
ty markets to impending regulations. 
It is admitted that the threat of rigid 
control, perhaps more than actual 
control itself, has tended to restrain 
the support buying which we have 
come to expect in times of acute 
weakness. The cushioning effect of 
the resultant covering from short 
selling has been impaired. These 
things have contributed to the “thin- 
ness” and therefore to the suscepti- 
bility of the market, just as they may 
do when control becomes the fact. 
Granting all this, however, the more 
compelling factors in recent market 
sessions have been the general poli- 
tical and business uncertainties. Economic, political and 
psychological forces in infinite variation constitute—and 
will always constitute—the major influence determining 
the course of security prices and the activity of trading. 
In proof of this one need only recollect that over the last 
decade—without Federal regulation—stock transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange have ranged all the way 
from 300,000 shares a day to 16,000,000 shares a day. 

Moreover, conceding that the impending regulation is a 
corollary factor in the recent and present apathy of the 
market, this fact can throw little light upon the future. 
As above pointed out, the discretionary powers of the 
S E C are almost unlimited. In the law itself the phrase 
“or such rules and regulations as the commission may 
prescribe as necessary or appropriate in the public interest 
or for the protection of investors” recurs again and again. 
The situation, as put by a certain large market operator 
who has made and lost more than one fortune, is as 
follows: 

“I have to wait for the rules and regulations of the game 
to be formulated and announced. Until I have some idea 
what they are, I will not play.” 


——— 
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Now the rules 
will be many and 
complicated, and 
they will be sub- 
ject to change. To 
the writer it seems 
a reasonable assump- 
tion, first, that for 
months operators of 
the above stamp will 
feel it necessary to 
steer close to shore 
while determining 
to their own satis- 
faction what they 
can and can not do; 
and, second, that, 
whatever the specific 
rules, the manipu- 
lative and “jiggling” 
strategies of the past 
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will never again be open to them. If 
possessed of the required margin—which 
initially is to range from 25 to 45 per 
cent of a stock’s market value, - but 
which may be changed at any time by 
the Federal Reserve Board—they may 
buy or sell stocks and wait for the mar- 
ket to prove them right or wrong—but 
they may not do their buying or selling 
for the purpose of influencing the 
market. 

There can be no doubt that manipu- 
lation and “sponsorship” will in future 
be largely lacking. Its absence suggests 
some interesting conjecture. It will cer- 
tainly tend to curtail activity in the more 
popular and speculative issues of the 
type formerly most often singled out 
for manipulative attention. It will prob- 
ably tend to curtail intermediate ad- 
vances in such issues. But the reverse 
does not follow, for the “thinner” the 
market in any stock, the more likely 
that a relatively small volume of liquida- 
tion or of “public” speculative selling will produce exces- 
sive “air pocket” reactions. 

On the other hand the market in the past has often paid 
dearly for rank manipulations in one or another third-rate 
stock which has been pushed up to many times its intrinsic 
value, only to crash down with repercussions which both 
unsettled the whole market structure and weakened public 
confidence. One could as easily tolerate the late Dillinger 
as tolerate such unsavory incidents as Atlas Tack or Man- 
hattan Electrical Supply. Such things will not be missed. 

With every variety of manipulative practice barred, it 
is to be doubted that pool operations will in future hold 
much attraction, even though detection of such law-break- 
ing by groups of individuals connected neither with stock 
exchanges nor brokerage firms may not be easy. The com- 
bined financial and legal risk will be a strong deterrent. 
No doubt in theory a group of operators could come to an 
informal “understanding” as to the direction in which 
they think this or that stock should go But the more 
informal the “understanding,” the greater the chance that 
the gentlemen involved would not trust each other! 

Of the many reforms scheduled, close regulation of the 
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practices of “specialists” is one of the most important. 
The fact is that under the strict rules of the New York 
Stock Exchange abuses here have been few, but there have 
been some. Moreover, the very opportunity open to the 
specialist is such as to invite public suspicion. In the inter- 
est of an orderly market, the Commission may permit a spe- 
cialist to trade for himself, as well as act as a broker. But 
it has the power also to prohibit or limit his dealings. The 
mere knowledge that specialists are under the watchful 
eye of the Commission will no doubt restore public con- 
fidence in one spot where it is badly needed. 

In the above reforms, in the Commission’s power to 
regulate short sales and stop loss orders, in limiting a brok- 
erage firm’s borrowings to a specified ratio of its own capi- 
tal, in regulating the hypothecation of customers’ securi- 
ties, in forbidding the dissemination of false or misleading 
information concerning securities or security movements, in 
the regulation of puts, calls, straddles and other options, in 
the regulation of odd lot dealers, in restrictions placed 
upon brokers who act as both broker and underwriter, in 
the regulation of brokers’ trading for their own account, 
either on the exchange floor or off it—in 
these and a great variety of other rules 
and regulations the intent is to protect 
the investing and speculating public 
against fraudulent, unfair and unsound 
practices. 

Here we have one of the major pur- 
poses of the law. Coupled with it is 
the regulation of listings in order to 
make public adequate and frequent 
information on the affairs of listed 
corporations and to discourage the 
unfair use by insiders of knowl- 
edge not available to stockholders 











generally. 











All listed companies will have to make 
annual and quarterly reports in the 
form prescribed by the Commission. 
Annual reports and balance sheets must 
be certified by independent public ac- 
countants. The Commission will pre- 
scribe methods to be used in valuation 
of assets, in determination of deprecia- 
tion and depletion, in differentiation be- 
tween recurring and non-recurring in- 


come, in differentia- 
tion between invest- 
ment and operating 
income, etc. 

These are whole- 
some reforms which 
can do no damage. 
In setting a gener- 
ally high standard 
of corporate frank- 
ness, they will bring 
into line that stub- 
born minority of 
listed corporations 
which has failed to 
follow the lead of 
the majority in pro- 
viding shareholders 
with the informa- 
tion to which they 

(Please turn to 

page 471) 
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Business Recovery is counted 
upon by official Washington to take a 
great stride forward this fall. Wash- 
ington’s attitude toward New York, 
with “the Street” in the dumps, has 
been one of amused indifference min- 
gled with moments of displeasure when 
stocks drop. ‘The summer fall in pro- 
duction was discounted here as being 
merely a recession from an upward 
trend which is invariably marked by 
bulges and drops, the former always 
having a bit the best of it on the whole. 
If business activity should not spon- 
taneously gain in the fall, it will be 
whipped up by increased government 
expenditures. It is considered impos- 
sible that business will not respond to the rising price 
levels of raw materials which even in June were 20 per 
cent higher than a year ago. The situation is such that 
even if nature had not taken a hand in price regulation the 
incentives to business activity are commanding. 

Administration economists insist that inflation has 
taken hold, although the word reflation is preferred. 

When they say that they have in mind the alignment 

of prices with the 60-cent dollar. 


Becoming solemnity is observed in deploring the 
drought, but secretly it is acclaimed as an economic bless- 
ing, miraculously accomplishing in a short time what the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration has striven labori- 
ously and dubiously to do. 


Politically, the drought and its consequences are re- 
garded as good fortune—as more Roosevelt luck. High 
prices for farm products and magnificent government 
largesse for those who have no products are held to be 
certain to hold the farm vote for the New Deal in the 
Congressional elections. A A A is no longer in the picture 
as a nuisance in administration, however helpful it may 
have actually been. 

Red tape and bureaucratic friction are forgotten as 
government benefit and relief checks fall in pecuniary 
showers where rain comes not. 


Government, however, now stands out in strong re- 
lief as the obstacle to general business response to the 
improved relation between prices of raw materials and 
those of manufactured goods. The farmer has been freed 
by Nature, but the businessman is still entangled in regi- 
mentation; he can not respond freely to the new upward 
spiral; competition and businsss initiative are still stifled 
by N R A, while business confidence is daily doused by 
fears of outright inflation and daily demonstrations of hos- 
tility to the profit motive. There is no hope that the 
Administration’s fondness for government ownership of 
power will be bashed or that its urge to work fundamental 
social reforms will be checked, but there is hope that 
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Happening in Washington 





N R A will loosen its grasp—and that 
the tyranny of the comptroller of the 
currency as applied to bank loans will 


be relaxed. 


NRA virtually evacuated the en- 
tire rural area of the country when it 
withdrew last week from business in- 
terference with retail business in towns 
of 2,500 or less. That means that local 
business is free in a 40,000,000-sector 
of the population. I think that NR A 
price control is on the way out. There 
is no denying that the codesmen, them- 
selves, are responsible for price control: 
they couldn't see how they could raise 
wages and shorten hours unless they 
were protected in the prices out of which wages come. 
But with a natural tendency toward rising, instead of 
falling, prices, the situation is reversed; business men are 
increasingly interested in free prices. Every man wants 
to play the new game in his own way. 

A minimum price tends to become a maximum price, 
and the efficient producer and good merchandiser pre- 
fer to take chances for competitively reduced prices 
against those for better prices as times improve. Even 
the marginal producer sees a chance for better prices 
for himself in an unrestricted upward trend of 
business. 


But while the Government in its own purchasing 
seems to be leading the assault on N R A pprices, it is 
useless to look for any concessions from it in wage and 
hour rules; business has got to submit or chisel its way 
out, for the economic theory of the Administration is that 
higher wages and shorter hours are absolutely indispens- 
able to the solution of the problem, posed by increasing 
extent and efficiency of mechanization. (See Stuart Chase!) 
It will accept retarded business recovery now in preference 
to a new suffocation of purchasing power by the perfec- 
tion of the machine. 


If business doesn't like it and holds back, it can con- 
template more and more government spending and more 
and more taxation. If business will not balance higher 
wages and shorter hours against waxing productivity the 
Government will balance them through taxation and pub- 
lic spending. 

That is something you can put in your pipe and 
smoke as long as Franklin D. is in the White House. 


A Highbrow Bunch mobilized by Mr. Morgenthau is 
now concocting a new scheme of taxation which is to be 
modeled after the well-known principle of promoting 
equine locomotion by tying an unreachable wisp of hay 
to a stick bound to the horse’s nose. Business is to be en- 
couraged by the sight of profits it can make, but can’t 
keep. Social justice and distribution of wealth through 
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taxation are to be reduced to a fine art—the game of mak- 
ing the workers support the drones is to be refined to the 
last degree. 


Housing Administration has run head on into the 
pro-labor policies of the Government. With 80 per cent 
_ of building labor without jobs and much of the rest taking 
' strike vacations, H. A. has learned that it must make no 
move to reduce wage rates, which hang over from 1929. 
' As for materials, with inflationary prices on the way, little 
| use is seen in demanding arbitrary reductions. It is true 
that the housing drive did induce a 10 per cent reduction 
of minimum lumber prices at the mill and that those prices 
immediately became actual, but a minimum price is no 
more of a check on a rising price tendency than a plugged 
bunghole on overflow of the barrel. 


Mr. Moffett has also run afoul of Mr. Farley. Al- 
though the former’s job is one of inducing people with 
good credit, who are mostly Republicans, to build the coun- 
try into prosperity, he has discovered that the jobs at his 
disposal can be filled only by deserving Democrats on Far- 
ley’s okay. Cynics consider this a good joke on the un- 
social Republicans. But it is yet to be seen whether people 
will build simply because they can borrow. 


Advertising men have told Mr. Moffett that his best 
bet is to make the public “home-building conscious.” At 
the same time they have pointed out that the editorial 
columns of periodicals have about reached their satura- 
tion point with New Deal handouts, considering the slim 
amount of advertising coming from building materials at 
the present writing. But the smoothest solicitors can get 
no space contracts out of the moribund building materials 
industries. Scheme now is to persuade N R A to encour- 
age amendment of codes so that institutional advertising 
funds can be collected through code fees. Industry groups 
which couldn’t raise a voluntary cent for trade promotion 
lick their chops as they consider the possibility of raising 
funds by code-law command. 

Compulsory advertising is something new under the 
sun, even under the New Deal. It will go a long way 
to offset Rex Tugwell’s monstrous idea that advertising 
ought to be abolished, a contention which has not added 
to the popular- 
ity of the New 
Deal with ad- 
vertising agen- 
cies and pub- 
lishers. 


Surplus of eco- 
nomic planners in 
Washington now 
have something to 
do. Looking ahead, 
they are figuring 
on what shall be 
done to keep the 
| farmers from goug- 
_ ing the consumers. 
_ having by grace of 

the drought  suc- 

ceeded in stopping 
the consumers from 
gouging the farm- 
ers. Big idea is to 

have the A A A 
_ or anything else in 
| funds corner pre- 
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President Roosevelt Speaking at Grand Coulee, Washington 





sent surpluses and dole them out next year at “reason- 
able” prices. Stock exchanges will favor the idea, think- 
ing it will divert speculators back from commodity to 
security markets. Planners will next concoct a scheme to 
keep the speculators from going anywhere. 


Senator Borah is weeping for the little business men 
because codes have suspended the anti-trust laws. I have 
seen some correspondence that would make the Senator look 
cross-eyed. Little fellows complain that code prices are 
too high. They used to complain that “trusts” made prices 
too low for them to compete. It’s laughable but true that 
some of the codes written by the ruthless captains of indus- 
try give the little fellows permission to sell at lower prices 
than the big boys. In one important code the big fellows 
have been yowling for amendments to protect them from 
the concessions they magnanimously gave the small fry. 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration has a big 
club to keep farmers from rushing into wheat planting 
for next year on the lure of high prices. Farmers who 
sign up for restriction of 1934-35 planting can soon get 
twenty cents a bushel for a part of the wheat they will 
never raise, and nine cents more a little later. Calculated 
that subscribing farmers will thus be sure of $105,000,000 
for non-wheat raising; this year they got $98,000,000 for 
non-wheat raising, while many non-subscribers got a goose 
egg for working hard to make a crop that failed. Waggish 
farmer in Massachusetts has made even A A A laugh by 
proposing to double his non-hog-raising business. 


Gold reduction of the dollar to 50 cents is not con- 
templated. Before that is done, if money inflation is re- 
sorted to, the Treasury will greatly increase its silver pur- 
chases—and perhaps go the full length of possible inflation 
by putting the money sign on silver instead of on paper. 


Silver nationalization, now a fact, has lovely vistas 
for inflationists. In the first place, no matter whether the 
Government pays 40 cents or 50 cents an ounce or more, 
it is going to issue paper money at $1.29 an ounce against 
that silver—whether freely bought, “nationalized” or pur- 
chased abroad. That is better than two-to-one inflation on 
old domestic silver; and exactly two-to-one on newly mined 
domestic silver, net 
price to vendor of 
latter being 644 
cents. The next 
step may be the re- 
valuation of the 
silver dollar in pro- 
portion to that of 
the good dollar, at 
the ratio of 16-to-1. 
An ounce of silver 
will than be worth, 
monetarily, $2.125. 
That means that, 
against silver that 
cost as low as 50 
cents an ounce or 
less, the Govern- 
ment can put out 
money at the rate 
of $2.125; and the 
silver will be paid 
for in paper certi- 
ficates or prices of 

(Please turn to 

page 475) 
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Drought — Crops — Business 


Nature Deposes the A A A and Solves the Prob- 
lem of Surpluses—Industries Variously Affected 


By THEoporE M. KNapPENn 


WENTY-TWO of the 48 states have been devastated 

by the worst drought, economically speaking, in the 

history of the United States. Every state west of the 
Mississippi except Washington and Louisiana has been 
seared at least and most of them have been prostrated 
agriculturally by what pious farmers call the wrath of God 
aroused by man’s deliberate waste of the bounty of nature, 
through profane prevention of production and pofligate 
destruction of product. Extreme emergency relief condi- 
tions prevail in whole or in part in every one of these 
states and have driven a black zone of ruin eastward 
through the heart of Wisconsin. East of the great river, 
besides Wisconsin, Illinois, a little of Indiana and most of 
Michigan are included in the zones of secondary emergency 
distress. Parts of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania have been scorched. New Eng- 
land, South Central and the Southeast go free. 


Good of An Ill Wind 


The food belt of America, in respect of livestock and 
field crops has been dealt a stunning blow, fruit crops have 
everywhere been curtailed, and the cotton crop clipped by 
a million bales. Wheat reeled in June, corn collapsed in July. 

The direct and indirect economic effects of this disaster 
will be enormous and will affect the entire nation. The 
loss of wealth will be huge, measured physically, but 
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measured in money and trade the consequences are prob: 
lematical; even actually conflicting, taking the nation as a 
whole. Against decreased farm income in the drought 
states and its consequences, are to be computed the off- 
setting effects of higher prices and $525,000,000 of espe- 
cial agricultural emergency Federal relief funds, increased 
outflow of ordinary emergency relief in the afflicted areas, 
and the cash benefits provided by the policies of the Agri- 
cultural Relief Administration as premiums on planned 
restriction of production, estimated at $300,000,000. Tens 
of thousands of farmers who will derive nothing from their 
cultivated fields will be paid for what they did not do and 
what they did not plant. As against an income shortage 


calculated variously at from $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,- | 
000 there will be an artificial offset of a billion dollars. | 


Wreck of Agricultural Economic Fabric 


Capital losses must also be considered. How much will | 


be the depreciation of land values in the severely drought 
stricken regions? What will be the ultimate results, good 
or bad, of abandonment of millions of acres of plow land 
to grass and weeds? What will be the final score of the 
reduction of herds by perhaps 10,000,000 head and of 
flocks by 14,000,000 head. If the policies of the A A A as 
previously applied in the deliberate destruction of 5,000,- 
000 hogs and the program of reducing the tilled acreage 
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" advantage of the Frazier-Lemke Act which enables a dis- 


+ tressed farmer to go into a sort of six-year receivership with 











by 40,000,000 acres or so are sound, the heroic interven- 
tion of nature by immediately realizing them, for a time at 
least, must in the end be all to the good. 

What brain-trusted officialdom had planned to do over 


many years Nature has accomplished at least temporarily 


in a few months. But for the people immediately and di- 


| rectly concerned the capital losses cannot be otherwise than 


grave, whether compelled by nature or ordered by man, 


' evitable or inevitable. 


The financial situation of farmers and cattlemen is bound 
With reduced crops or none at all and 
sacrificed herds there will be little money for mortgage 
The chances are that there will be a rush to take 


interest on all debts reduced to 1 per cent. Probably, too, 


' there will be a considerable increase in conversion of pri- 


vate mortgages into Federal Land Bank mortgages. Out- 
night foreclosures will also gain. The net result will be a 
considerable deflation of the farm mortgage debt, which is 
already less by $1,500,000,000 than it was in 1928. On 
the other hand, many farmers will hang onto their equities 
in the hope that an era of higher prices, through inflation 
or otherwise, will enable them to carry on. The 
drought has cracked down on debt as well as on crops. 

The direst tragedy of crop and pasture failure is to be 
found in the hard spring wheat states of the North, where, 
cumulative, it is combined with the depletion of cattle, 
sheep and hogs and injury to dairying, and with the par- 
tial destruction of land through erosion of the soil by 
wind. Here are fields which can never be tilled again. 
Here are toppled fortunes of the plow reared through three 
generations of hard work and frugality. The total yield of 
hard spring wheat including durum, in these states will 
not be more than 63,000,000 bushels against 121,000,000 
bushels last year and 231,000,000 bushels in the bumper 
year 1932. The 
outstanding hard 
spring wheat states 
of Minnesota, 
North and South 
Dakota and Mon- 
tana will not have 
more than 50,000,- 
000 bushels all 
told, against 85,- 
000,000 last year 
—and that was a 
half-crop year. A 
minor blow to di- 
versified Minne- 
sota and wheat- 
abandoning South 
Dakota, but brutal 
to North Dakota 
and Montana. 

The hard winter 
wheat states to the 
south will have 
thirty or forty mil- 
lion bushels more 
of that crop this 
year than last, but away below the average; and soft winter 
wheat will total about as much less than last year. 

The total wheat crop of the United States will be about 
490 million bushels; last year it was 528 millions and in 
1931 it spurted up to 932 millions. Five-year average 
(1927-31) was 886 millions. The net carryover at the end 
of the crop year will be reduced to 125,000,000 bushels 
(as compared with over 300,000,000 bushels last year) 
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Cattle Perish in Drought Stricken Areas 





which is regarded as a necessary reserve. The United 
States is, therefore, now on a wheat self-containment basis, 
with the prospect that wheat prices will go as high as the 
tariff will permit, which will be around $1.30 at ports, 
meaning $1 wheat or better on the farms plus acreage re- 
striction benefits. Also to be taken into consideration is the 
60,000,000 bushels of carryover in the hands of the raisers. 

Doubtless some hard wheat will have to be imported 
from Canada in order to meet flour milling requirements, 
regardless of the tariff and the general sufficiency of domes- 
tic wheat. The total farm income from wheat will be con- 
siderably larger than last year, but that will not be com- 
forting to producers who have little or no wheat to market; 
and it will but slightly offset crop deficiency in the burned 
up hard spring wheat states, and its business effects. 

For the consumer the short wheat crop means higher 
prices for bread; for the grain trade it means reduced in- 
come; for the railways smaller revenues, particularly those 
of the Mississippi Valley. Flour milling will be stimulated 
by a tendency to expand inventories of flour, but the price 
of bread and of flour may be arbitrarily regulated. 

While the public mind may be more impressed by the 
wheat catastrophe, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture looks upon the most 
serious result of drought as being “the unprecedented short- 
age of hay and forage.” This deficiency of feed for live- 
stock is made worse by the short oats crop, near 200,000,- 
000 bushels less than last year; and by the calamitous crash 
of the corn crop, half what it was in former years. Barley is 
scant, while pasturage is completely destroyed in great areas. 

The 16 North Central and Western states in which 
small grain, hay, pastures and ranges have been most seri- 
ously affected hold about 46 per cent of the nation’s horses, 
mules, cattle and sheep and 54 per cent of the hogs. Cattle 
stagger through black dust blizzards, dying of thirst and 
starvation by the thousands, distress marketings of cattle 
and sheep are 
heavy; and the 
Government is 
buying 5,000,000 
head of cattle 
(maybe 10,000,- 
009) and plans to 
acquire 14,000,000 
sheep as relief 
measures. Inciden- 
tally part of the 
price paid for these 
famished animals 
is determined by 
the farmer’s com- 
pliance with regu- 
lations for future 
restriction of the 
herds. Even while 
malevolent nature 
destroys, the Gov- 
ernment plans bo- 
vine birth control. 

Forced market- 
ing and govern- 
ment purchases for 
conversion into relief rations for the unemployed will have 
varying effects on prices of meats and packing industry 
earnings. Some of the packers will get processing contracts, 
but 150 small government plants will take gaunt cattle 
from cars to cans, giving employment to victims of busi- 
ness drought in ending the sufferings of the dumb victims 
of water drought. Prices of beef cattle will fall and the 
free relief distributions must currently tend to curtail the 
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demand for meat. As the months go by, however, the 
shortage of prime cattle at the abbatoirs will be marked, and 
prices for them and their food products will go up. Should 
this situation be accompanied by further general recovery, 
the abnormal slaughter of cattle at this time will lead in 
the not distant future for better returns to the livestock 
industry and larger volume of sales and better prices for 
the packing industry. The “planned economy” slaughter 
of hogs is over, but the corn-hog curtailment of production 
campaign goes on; so the outlook for higher hogs and pork 
products is good. The unexpected corn crop shortage may 
offset the farmers’ benefits from decimation of the pig 
crops, and leave him with little gain from higher prices— 
price of feed offsetting price of hogs; but the public is sure 
to pay more for its bacon, ham and pork, besides the pro- 
cessing tax. Sheep are in the same category with cattle, 
and the farmers who fatten gaunt range animals in their 
feed lots will have a difficult time in balancing higher corn 
prices against cheap “feeders.” 


Less Product, Less Freight 


The leather industry will probably derive a net benefit 
from a surplus of hides, and the railroads will be able to 
chalk up heavier livestock haulings of livestock against their 
falling grain shipments. Corn being a home feed crop more 
than a cash commodity, its shortage will not register much 
in decreased car loadings; may in fact increase haulage 
from farm to farm. Moreover, bringing good out of evil 
to the railways will be increased haulage of all kinds of 
livestock feed from the fortunate to the drought stricken 
regions. But on the whole curtailed commodities must 
mean diminished freight. 

The humble hen will be able to do some commercial 
strutting. Continued low prices for poultry and poultry 
products have curtailed production and the high price of 
feed will tend still further in the direction, with a prospect 
for higher prices in the coming months. 

Milk production is falling off and culled dairy herds are 
making for still lower produc- 


normal business. Much of the relief funds will go to pay 
off farm bank liens on cattle surrendered; the banker will 
get it, and so it will not flow into trade channels. The 
country merchant will get some of it on hoary accounts 
but he will hang onto it to replenish his capital. The rest 
will be spent most frugally. Retail business is bound to 
languish. The wheat hauling railways will have to endure 
lowered car loadings and submit to emergency freight rates. 
Increased grain prices in those regions cannot offset small 
yields or none, although doubled wheat prices will measur- 
ably offset halved production as compared with bumper 
years and 30-cent price. There will be favored spots where 
higher prices will more than offset reduced production, es- 
pecially when added to A A A crop restriction benefits. 

It is an almost invariable rule that a short crop reduces 
business activity in the afflicted region. The Middle North- 
west is in for a harder year commercially than it has so far 
experienced, even though, as is certain, the farmers will be 
guarded against privation by the efforts of a benign govern- 
ment. The morale of whole vast regions will be distinctly 
lowered, even though the sufferings of the present promise 
energetic recovery in another year, if nature does still re- 
main in harsh mood. 


Business Will Be Stimulated 


Against this regional recession must be set the improve- 
ment in business in regions which have escaped the drought. 
In them higher prices for virtually all products of the 
farm will (barring general recurrence of depression) bring 
renewed prosperity. California, Washington, Oregon, 
Louisiana, and most of the country east of the Mississippi 
are spared in part or in whole. The balance between farm 
prices and industrial prices will be recovered and the nation 
as a whole will come nearer to equilibrium between raw and 
finished products, lack of which was a factor in making the 
depression and in its continuance. 

The sting of the drought may snap the nation out of its 
business lethargy. 

It is true that in the past 





tion in the near future. There — 





= poor crops have generally meant 





is promise of higher prices for 
dairy products of all kinds, and 
the food processing industry of 
all sorts will enjoy higher rev- 
enues with the increase of prof- 
it which usually goes with 
higher prices. Assuming, of 
course, that the whole country 
does not go into another tail- 
spin of plunging downward 
business activity, again lowered 
standards of living and increas- 
ing unemployment. 


Total national shrinkage in 
volume of crops of field, or- 
chard, meadow, pasture and 


garden whether due to drought, 
deliberate curtailment or other 
causes, is estimated at 25 per 
cent as compared with last 
year’s crops, and they were not 
a fit subject for boasting. 

Will the appalling havoc the 
drought has raised in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley contribute mate- 
rially and psychologically to 
another business recession? In 
the burned out regions there 
cannot but be a recession of 
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Highs and Lows of the Drought 


Twenty-two states, 26,000,000 people, in drought area. 


Total of crops of U. S. falls 30 per cent from last year, partly due to 
AAAplan. Lowest in 25 years. 


Wheat crop half of average. 


Corn off 4 from 1933, only 1,600,000,000 bu. 
1887. 


Cattle count may be reduced by one-fifth, sheep by 25 per cent 
(A A Aand F E R A assisting drought). 


Hay crops drop 40 per cent below average. 


Smallest crop since 


Pastures 50 per cent below normal. 
Barley 50 per cent below 10-year average. 
Rye crop smallest in 22 years. Oats smallest since 1882. 
Imperilled forage crops may be relieved by late emergency planting. 
Railroad and motor transport earnings will suffer. 

Farm machinery and motor industries pinched. 

Leather manufacturers may ultimately benefit. 

Flour millers, packers, canners and all food processors will gain. 


Wholesalers and retailers and mail order stores in affected states 
hard hit. 


Total U. S. farm cash income may be as large as last year, but 
shriveled regions will suffer hypothetical sales loss of a billion 
or more; capital loss incalculable. 


Drought and other governmental benefits and employments will 
give stricken farmers $1,000,000,000 in cash or equivalent. 

Farmers in humid areas pitched into prosperity. 

Aside from other influences, re-establishment of urban-rural price 
balance may be big stimulus to business recovery. 








worse business. 
of farm population to urban 
was higher than now. 
too, the farmers of America 
were far more dependent on 
foreign markets than now. They 
did not have tariff protection, 
and poor crops in America 
were often accompanied by 
abundant crops abroad, result- 
ing in this country in low 
prices, along with short crops 
and no means of meeting our 
then chronic foreign debts. Our 
whole economy in those days 
turned on agricultural exports 
and foreign credit. While we 
are confronted now by an un- 
precedented falling off in the 
total of agricultural output 
(potatoes being about the only 
important exception) the world 
is our debtor and there will be 
at least partial compensation in 
price, regardless of world prices. 
As for them it must not be for- 
gotten that drought has flailed 
agriculture the world over. The 
(Please turn to page 472) 
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Mid-Year Dividend Forecast 


Part II1—Steel, Metals, Petroleum, Automobiles, 
Accessories, Foods, Tobaccos, Chemicals, Building 


N a recent study of the 

650 stocks which are most 

actively traded in on the 
New York Stock Exchange, 
it was found that 4342.% are 
now paying dividends. This 
is a marked gain over last 
year at this time when only 
33% of the issues were mak- 
ing payments. The trend is 
thus distinctly in the inves- 
tors’ favor. 

It is gratifying that this is 
so for in these times, when 
many are holding common 
stocks with the objective of 
hedging against possible infla- 
tion as well as in anticipation 
of a substantial and enduring 
business recovery, the question 
of income on one’s investment 
is of paramount importance. 
Neither inflation nor the de- 
gree of recovery for which we 
are all hoping is expected as 
an immediate development 





Two fundamental factors, the industry and 
the company itself, are used to form our rat- 


ings. 


The letters A, B, C and D are applied 


in rating the industry; and the numerals 1, 2, 
3 and 4 in rating the position of the company 


in that industry. Thus: 


INDUSTRY 


A—In a strong and expanding 
position. 


B—In a fairly strong and 
stable position. 


C—Depressed but prospects 
for recovery moderately 
favorable. 


D—Depressed — declining 
profits—no signs of near- 
by improvement. 








COMPANY 


1—Large current earnings— 
dominant in field—strong 
financially. 

2—Good potential earnings— 
important company—good 
financial position. 

38—Earnings still relatively 
low — fair financially — 
business volume moderate. 

4—Doubtful outlook — weak 
financial position—unprof- 
itable operations. 





This second section of the Mid-Year Divi- 


dend Forecast will be found to be of especial 
interest to investors because it is within the 
industrial groups here covered that the present 
dividend trend and outlook are most favorable. 





dend Forecast can be of maxi- 
mum utility and value. 

The following tables have 
been prepared with the hope 
of affording the readers an 
easy and up-to-date reference 
to the position of leading 
stocks in the most important 
industries. The current earn- 
ing position is shown for each 
company, compared with the 
previous year, together with 
the dividend rate, or the pay- 
ments made so far this year. 
Where recent earnings have 
not been reported, careful esti- 
mates are made. In addition, 
the prospects for a resump- 
tion of dividend payments, or 
the outlook for a dividend in- 
crease, or decrease, is indi- 
cated clearly by suitable com- 
ment. 

While the dividend outlook 
is the primary news of this 
feature, it has also attempted 


therefore, a fair and safe return, over a considerable 
period is of more than usual importance for a very large 
number of stockholders. For those who are partly or 
wholly liquid, and perhaps searching for opportunities to 
acquire selected holdings, a matter of dividends is also of 
considerable moment. Those companies which are in a 
position to shortly resume payments or whose recovery 
has progressed to a point warranting an 
increased rate of payment or the declara- 
tion of an extra dividend, and which can 
be acquired in times of market weak- 

ness, obviously are desirable for the 

“43 profit possibilities inherent in them. 
It is in just such a situation 
that THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
eo : StrEET’sS Mid-Year Divi- 





si 
~~ 


to show the investment merit as well as the speculative pos- 
sibilities of each stock by means of the rating system which 
this Magazine employs and which is also utilized in THE 
MaGAZINE OF WALL StrREET’s Adjustable Stock Ratings 
which are published monthly. 

This method of rating has an advantage of making due 
allowance for the trend of the industry as well as the 
company’s individual outlook and its pos- 
sibilities in that industry. Readers should 
find this helpful in revising 
present holdings or in the 
selection of new invest- 


“s3 7. 
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Steel Can Expect Autumn 
Improvement 


Demand from the Motor Industry and 
Miscellaneous Users Offers Chief Support 


HE steel industry has enjoyed a relatively satisfactory 
second quarter, as reflected in the most favorable 
earnings comparisons in several years on the part of 

most companies. Bethlehem Steel has recently made the 
first distribution in some time to preferred shareholders 
The smaller companies, especially those specializing largely 
in steel for the automobile industry, have made a particu- 
larly good profit showing. 

Unfortunately, it appears that by fortuitous circum- 
stance an unduly large piece of the industry's 1934 recov- 
ery cake was eaten in the second quarter. Its third quar- 
ter fare is much plainer, and, while renewed improvement 
doubtless will be experienced this autumn, it is now uncer- 
tain whether is will prove of more than seasonal pro- 
portions. 

During the first half of the year forward buying of steel 
was stimulated by the threat of labor disturbances and, 
especially during the second quarter, by anticipation of 
price advances announced for the third quarter. It is prob- 
able that such buying tended to outrun current consump- 
tion and to result in excessive stocking. 

While the price advances announced some months ago 
have now been revised downward in a competitive effort to 
stimulate demand, renewed buying of important scope prob- 


ably will await both some working off of present supplies 
and the development of a more confident sentiment in busi- 
ness generally. 

As during the first half of the year, the industry's chief 
hope centers on the motor industry and on miscellaneous 
demand, including tinplate. In addition to these sources of 
demand, normal activity in steel always in the past depended 
also upon the railroads, construction, pipe lines and manu- 
facturers of machinery, especially heavy machinery. Here 
we have the missing link, in that a vital part of the indus- 
try’s market remains sorely depressed. It awaits restora- 
tion of a normal flow of capital funds into long-term in- 
vestment and that, in turn, is obstructed by over-zealous 
reform surrounding new financing and the business uncer- 
tainty and timidity created by evolutionary political 
tendencies, as well as by fiscal instability. 

On the whole, with business generally waiting to see 
whether the Congressional elections this autumn will result 
in more conservative governmental policies, it is doubtful 
that second half-year steel earnings will equal those of the 
first half-year. Meanwhile, the smaller, efficient and adapta- 
ble makers of specialty steels will continue in the strongest 
position. It is only from such companies that dividends 
can be expected. 
















































































Position of Leading Steel Companies 
Earned per Share 
Company i ist 6 1st 6 Price Range 
1933 Mos. Mos. -——1934——~ Recent Divi- Yield Inv’mt COMMENT 
1933 1934 Low High Price dend % Rating 
American Rolling Mill... d0.46 . d0.43 1.14 16 C-2 Earnings show impressive recovery but dividends not 
13% 2844 imminent. 
Bethlehem Steel........ d4.77 3.86 d0.23 25% 4914 27 C-2 Accumulated dividends on preferred shares will delay 
payments on common. 
Byers, A. M............ d5.46 4.46 43.08 1334 3234 16 C-3 Continued deficits cloud dividend prosoects. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... d7.49 d4.80 1.65 354 834 5 C-4 Early reorganization not probable. 
Crucible Steel.......... d4.68 d4.22 4d0.34 17 38% 19 C-3 $17.50 back preferred dividends unfavorable to com. 
Gulf States Steel........ 0.27 40.92 0.61 154% 42 16 pate aie C-3 Common some time removed from dividends. 
Inland Steel............ 0.14 4d0.82 2.69 35 4934 38 0.25(a) 0.66 C-1 Earnings would warrant regular dividends of $1.00. 
McKeesport Tin Plate... 6.29 2.39 2.78 79 9414 86 4.00 4.6 B-1 Dividends well protected by earnings. 
National Steel.......... 1.30 0.84 1.96 37% 5814 40 1.00 2.5 C-1 Moderate increase im dividend warranted. 
Od eee d2.75 def NF 35% 8 4 C-4 May merge with Republic. Dividends remote. 
Republic Steel.......... d3.83 def NF 10% 2534 13 ee peat C-3 Large preferred accumulations ahead of common. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... d1.19 40.94 dJ.008 15% 33 17 0.50 3.0 C-2 og warrant continued payments despite current 
U.S. Steel............. d7.09 44.36 41.64 33% 59% 34 C-2 No comn.on dividends likely in near future. 
Rian 5 pS huh oo d2.40 def NF 14 3134 16 C-3 No early action on dividends indicated. 
Wheeling Steel Corp..... d8.02 43.78 40.17 13 29 15 C-3 — on large issue of preferred now total 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube d7.76 45.08 d0.69 125% 3334 15 C-3 Common not in line for dividends for some time. 
(a) Paid this year. d—Deficit. NF—Not available. 
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Chief Metals in Improved Position 


Outlook for Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Zinc 


companies identified with mining, refining and smelt- 
ing of non-ferrous metals has undergone tangible 
improvement. The degree of improvement, however, has 
by no means been uniform either in the various phases of 
the industry or in the status of individual companies. The 
absence of uniformity in itself is not unusual under normal 
conditions but salutary developments of the past year have 
served to bring about a divergence so wide as to require 
special mention. This condition is exemplified to the greatest 
extent in the case of the gold mining companies which, 
as a result of events largely of a legislative nature, have 
shown an impressive gain in earnings, accompanied, as a 
natural corollary, by widespread investment and speculative 
interest in their shares. This subject is discussed at length 
on page 456 of this issue. 
Of nearly equal prominence have been the developments 


bre the past year the position of the leading 


) involving silver, emerging as a result of a concerted and 
| vigorous campaign to “do something for silver.” The initial 
| success of the silver proponents was embodied in the Thomas 


Amendment, following the Silver Conference in London, 
which provided the authority to acquire newly mined silver 
of domestic origin at 64.5 cents an ounce. Realizing that 
this was but a mere step in the direction of their desired 
ends, “Silverites” in Congress were successful in bringing 
about the passage of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. 
This piece of legislation provided for the purchase of do- 


} mestically owned silver at prices up to 50 cents an ounce 
and after that is absorbed, foreign and newly mined domes- 


tic silver may be purchased at whatever price may be 


necessary up to $1.29 an ounce. The hand of the Secretary 
of the Treasury was strengthened by placing an embargo on 
exports of silver from the United States, which automatically 
removed all domestic stocks, equivalent to more than one 
year’s production for the entire world, from the world 
markets. Prior to the announcement that the Government 
would nationalize silver at 50.01 cents an ounce, spot silver 
sold at 49 cents, the highest price since 1929. Not only 
has this been a boon to the silver mining companies, but 
along with higher gold prices has enabled those companies 
producing a diversity of non-ferrous metals to effect an im- 
portant reduction in aggregate costs. 

Aided by higher prices of precious metals coupled with 
the elimination of inventory losses, the copper industry is 
gradually working out of its difficulties of the past three 
years. Stocks on hand, although still large, have been sub- 
stantially reduced, prices are better and several of the lower 
cost producers will show moderate profits this year—after an 
extended series of losses. The rigid limitations prescribed 
by the NRA copper code will aid in sustaining the recent 
price of 9 cents a pound, but uncertainty as to the future 
of NRA removes the code as a dependable factor. In the 
final analysis, it will be safer to base one’s hope as to the 
immediate future of the industry upon the improved statis- 
tical position of copper and the benefits which will inevitably 
accrue from the further recovery of general business. A 
similar conclusion is applicable to lead and zinc. While lead 
stocks are high, they are strongly held and are no serious 
threat to the price structure. Production is being restricted 

(Please turn to page 474) 
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| Position of Leading Mining and Metal Stocks 
| Earned per Share 
| Company ist 6 1st 6 e Price Range 
1933 Mos. Mos. -——1934——~ Recent Divi- Yield Inv’mt COMMENT 
1988 1984 High Low Price dend % Rating 
| Alaska Juneau.......... 1.00(a) NF NF 23% 17 21 1.05(b) 5.0 A-2 Further extras probable. 
| American Metal......... d0.25 d0.22 d0.34 275% 16% 17 ive cece C-3 Accumulated dividends on preferred a detriment to 
| common. 
| Am. Smelting & Refining. 0.77 NF NF 514% 30% 34 C-2 pa higher. Preferred accumulations being 
it 
on ee d0.79(a) NF NF 1734 10 11 oe eins C-3 Dividend action remote. 
Cerro de Pasco......... d0.27 NF NF 4314 304% 38 1.00(c) 2.7 C-2 Earnings bolstered by higher silver prices. 
Dome Mines........... 3.83(a) NF NF 32 46144 45 3.50(b) 7.7 A-2 a continue to pay out a generous portion of 
ngs. 
| , Dare 1.19(a)d1.26 41.30 1334 5% 7 pSecers sale C-3 No dividends in sight. 
Homestake............. 19.94 NF NF 430% 310 430 30.00(b) 7.0 A-1 Extras of $2 monthly indicated for balance of year. 
| Howe Sound............ 1.76(a) 0.04(a) 2.18(a) 57% 351% 61 3.00 6.0 C-2 May pay an extra this year. 
| International Nickel..... 0.53 NF NF 2914 21 25 0.25(c) 1.0 B-2 Should continue quarterly payments of 15 cents. 
| mennecott.............. O.8i() NP NF 23% 16 18 0.15(c) 0.08 C-2 Additional payments likely. 
| Lake Shore Mines...... 3.61(f) NF NF 55% 41% 55 2.60(c) 4.5 A-1 Will probably pay additional extras. 
SR ae 0.01(a) NF 1.14(a) 234 15% 19 1.00(c) 56.3 C-3 No change indicated. 
McIntyre Porcupine..... 4.61(a) NF NF 504 3814 48 2.00 4.2 A-2 oe uaa earnings give adequate coverage to divi- 
National Lead.......... 6.98 2.82 4.07 163 135 143 5.00 3.5 B-1 _ Dividends well protected by earnings. 
| Noranda Mines......... 2.15(a) NF NF 4554 8314 42 1.00(c) 2.4 C-2 — by higher gold prices. Could increase divi- 
| ends. 
Patino Mines........... 0.72 NF NF 21% 12% 14 ene aaa B-2 Exchange problems obscure dividend prospects. 
Phelps-Dodge.......... d0.02(a) NF NF 18% 13% 15 0.50(c) 3.3 C-2 May earn $1.00 a share this year. 
St. Joseph Lead........ 0.06(a)d0.67 40.10 27% 15%% 16 0.10(c) 0.07 C-2 Further moderate payments may be made. 
U.S. Smelt. Ref.& Min.. 6.68 NF 4.00(e) 141 9654 130 7.00(c) 5.4 A-1 oo and gold prices suggest continued liberal 
ividends. 
(a) Before depletion. d—Deficit. e—Estimated. b—Including extras. c—Paid this year. f—Fiscal year ended June 30. NF—Not available. 
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Rising Profit Trend for Petroleum 


Solution of Difficult Problems Being Slowly Worked Out : 


T has been nearly a‘year since the N R A code for the 
oil industry was adopted. At that time it was hailed on 
many sides as a development of outstanding importance 

to the oil industry and as a positive cure-all for the evils 
and difficulties which had long existed in the industry. The 
vista created by this early enthusiasm was a promising one, 
indeed. Large sections of the oil industry, however, were 
either conspicuously silent or outright skeptical, and as 
later events have shown, this attitude was born of a more 
realistic appreciation of the obstacles in the path of ade- 
quate enforcement of the code’s provisions. To be sure, 
the code has not been a complete failure for a number of 
beneficial conditions are traceable directly to it, but its 
career has been a rather hectic one, beset with numerous 
revisions, modifications, legal entanglements and wrangling 
on the part of various interests in the industry. Legisla- 
tion which would have strengthened materially the hand 
of Administrator Ickes was introduced but failed to pass 
in the last Congress. Code problems aside, however, there 
is no gainsaying the fact that at the end of a year the 
industry is in a position to improve upon its 1933 show- 
ing and code authorities are vigorously using the means 
at their disposal to keep recalcitrants in line and avert the 
chaotic conditions of early 1933. 

The consumption of refined products this year has been 
running substantially ahead of 1933. This, of course, is 


hand but by itself is not the chief determinant of oil 
company profits. As a matter of fact, consumption has 
shown rather remarkable vitality in the face of general | 
business depression, prior to this year. Of much greater 7 | 
importance is the price structure, and particularly for crude | 

oil and gasoline. On this factor depends the ability of the 





industry to avoid heavy inventory losses and show profits. th 
The current price of $1 a barrel base for crude oil has U 
held since last September but, due to frequent price-wars th 
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and the continued production of crude in excess of allow | 
able quotas, gasoline prices have on occasion displayed | 
marked weakness. Despite severe penalties and concerted f 
attempts to enforce allowables, “hot oil” continues to be § 
a disturbing thorn in the side of the industry. Efforts of 
major companies to purchase distress gasoline from inde- 
pendents in return for pledges not to handle “hot oil” § 
appear to have been only partially successful in stemming [ 
the tide of illegal oil, making it necessary for the Adminis 7 
trator to make a further drastic revision in the regulations 7 
and penalties. So long as this condition menaces the price F) 
structure, one is forced to recognize the possibility of dis- 
turbing developments which could easily bring a marked 
reversal in the improving trend of oil company earnings 
currently in evidence. Some measure of security, how- 
ever, against such a contingency exists in the apparent 
sincerity of the Administrator and the exnressed willingness 

(Please turn to page 473) 
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Position of Leadi leum Stock } 
osition of Leading Petroleum Stocks || 
Earned per Share a — | _—_ 
Company ist 6 1st 6 Price Range | 
1933 Mos. Mos. -——1934——— Recent Divi- Yield Inv’mt COMMENT 4 
1933 1934 High Low Price dend % Rating BR 
Amerada Corp.......... 0.50 4d0.66 1.33 555, 4114 43 2.00 4.7 C-2 Earnings comfortably in excess of dividend. 
Atlantic Refining........ 2.46 d0.37 1.12 3514 211% 23 1.00 4.3 C-1 Dividend secure but increase unlikely. ie 
ae: d0.86 d0.84 0.07 10 6 7 C-3 Dividend prospects not promising. : 
Cities Service........... d0.09 0.10 d0.02 44% 15% 2 EP Seite C-4 Dividends remote; highly speculative. i 
Consolidated Oil........ d0.05 NF NF 144 1% 8 0.28(c) 3.5 C-2 te pd disbursements will depend on results in final | ! 
alf year. : 
Continental Oil......... 0.18 41.05 0.50 2234 1534 17 0.25(c) 1.5 C-2 Further payments probable. 
Genera! Asphalt........ d0.57 d1.88* 0.40° 2314 12 14 hese C-3 Earnings outlook uncertain. 
MRAM cicteccasesnsck d2.51 NF NF 7634 50 55 C-2 —. * orci but dividends may continue to be 
wit . 
eee 2.33 NF NF 463% 334% 42 1.00 2.4 C-1 pean S. O. of N. J. Could pay more. Debt 
eliminated. 
Mid-Continent Pet... ... d0.95 NF NF 1434 9% 10 0.25(c) 2.5 C-3 eon last six months may warrant another modest | 
ivi 5 | 
cio 5 nile kn ne ee do. 54 NF NF 15% 84 10 0.30(c) 3.0 C-2 Another 15-cent payment may be made later in year. 
Phillips Pet............. 0.36 61.28 0.60 2034 14% 15 1.00 6.6 C-2 Debt reduction strengthens common. 
Ll rr aa d0. 53 NF NF 14% 1% 8 os seule C-3 Dividends not imminent. | 
Royal Dutch-Shell....... 0.81 NF NF 391% 3214 33 1.35(c) 4.0 C-1 No change indicated. 
Seaboard Oil........... 1.03 0.42 0.59 383¢ 2334 25 0.90(b) 3.6 C-2 Further extras probable. 
Shell Union............ d0.49 di.16 40.16 11% 6% 7 C-3 Some distance removed from dividends. | 
.. £2, Saseeae d1.26 d2.42 0.008 11% 634 7 ae awe C-3 Dividends unlikely this year. 
Socony-Vacuum......... 0.73 NF NF 19% 12% 14 0.60 4.3 C-1 Present rate reasonably secure. 
Standard of California... 0.58 0.09 0.56 427% 3054 33 1.00 3.0 C-1 No change likely this year. 
Standard of Indiana..... 1.14 NF NF 3234 25 26 1.00 3.9 C-1 Su bstantia! reduction in debt favors common equity. 
Standard of New Jersey.. 0.97 NF NF 50% 4054 43 1.00 2.4 C-1 May pay an extra early 1935. | 
1 a erre 3.68 0.53 2.05 64 61% 64 1.00(a) 1.5 C-1 Could readily increase rate. | 
Co ree NF NF 293% 20 21 1.00 4.9 C-1 No change probable. | 
Tidewater Associated.... 0.61 . d0.33 0.13 143% 8% 9 end ee C-3 Earnings better but dividends not an early prospect. | 
a ea 0.45 0.05 0.07 20% 1334 15 1.00 6.6 C-2 Dividends not being earned. | 
(c) Paid this year. d—Deficit. (b) Including extras. (a) Plus stock dividend. *12 mos. to June 30. NF—Not available | | 
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Well-Maintained Demand for Motors 


Increasing Costs Becoming an Im- 


portant Factor in Company Profits 


ACH of the first six months of this year have shown 

a production of motor vehicles greater than in the 

corresponding month of 1933. Total production in 
the first half of 1934 amounted to 1,796,409 units in the 
United States and Canada, compared with 1,028,376 for 
the first half of 1933. Estimates for July place output at 
about 260,000 units, which would be about 30,000 ahead 
of July, last year. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
1933 was a much better year than 1932—42% better for 
the whole twelve months. 

The outlook for the balance of this year is one of sea- 
sonal decline, at least up to November or December. Yet, 
while this is strictly true in the absolute sense, the relative 
showing ought to continue to be satisfactory. Indeed, 
motor executives have been so impressed with the demand 
towards the end of the season that the introduction of new 
models is being delayed. In other words, they are taking 
the attitude that as long as the public will buy 1934-models 
there is everything to be gained by keeping the 1935-model 
ammunition in reserve. 

It must not be thought, however, because the automobile 
industry has registered such impressive gains in production 
that there has been a period of general prosperity. The 
trend towards the low-priced field becomes more pro- 
nounced every day. Final new car registration returns 
show that Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth did 72144% of 


the corresponding period of last year. Of the inde- 
pendents, Hudson gained some ground; Nash also did a 
slightly larger proportion of the total business. Losses 
were shown by Pontiac, Buick, Chrysler, Willys, Packard, 
Hupmobile and others. 

There were some interesting shifts in the relative stand- 
ing of the “Big Three.” For the first five months of the 
year, Chevrolet sank to 26.4% of the total registrations 
from 34.5% in 1933, while Ford jumped to 29.9% from 
19.2%. Plymouth also gained at the expense of Chevrolet, 
this year accounting for 16.2% of the total, against 13.8% 
in 1933. 

While these trends are both interesting and valuable to 
the owner of automobile stocks, they are, perhaps, not as 
important as the undeniable fact that the whole industry 
is being adversely affected by lower profit margins. Not 
only has there been something closely approaching a price 
war in recent weeks, but there has been the matter of 
higher labor and raw material costs, increased taxation, 
and also an actual raising of costs for solely internal 
reasons. 

The reports of General Motors and Chrysler for the 
first half of this vear illustrate the point perfectly. In the 
case of General Motors, despite the fact that volume of 
sales for the first six months of 1934 was $111,000,000 
greater than in the corresponding period of 1933, net 

































































~ \I@ the entire passenger car business of the countrv during the profits fell nearly $1,000,000. Chrysler’s profit for the 
| first five months of 1934, compared with only 674% in first half of this year was equivalent to about 344% on 
oe | —— 
| 
e,¢ e | 
= Position of Leading Motor Stocks | 
} 
<n 7 : z Earned per Share ’ OO : aie 
ae, ae 
te Company 1st 6 1st 6 Price Range COMMENT | 
1933 Mos. Mos. ——~—1934——~ Recent Divi- Yield Inv’mt | 
final 1933 1934 Low High Price dend % Rating 
—- oc Ree eae defb defa  defa 161% 573% 20 sla B-3 _Anpears to be losing ground In the Industry. Dividend 
aS outlook obscure. 
be Sg a a a 2.78 1.10 1.88 32 6034 33 1.00 3.0 B-1 Has pald 25 cents extra already this year. May make } 
| cther similar distributions from time to time. | 
Jebt General Motors......... 1.73 1.01 1.51 2454 42 32 1.00 8.1 B-1 Just pald a 59-cent extra. Recent report shows pro- | 
ica | fit margin down quite sharply. | 
est | 
an. | Graham-Paige.......... Nil Nil Nil 1% 41% 2 B-4 The prospect of a dividend on the common Is remote. | 
= 4 itiison 22 soc c n.d def def 6% 24% 8 B-3  Terranlane does well, but dividends are not likely for | 
<— | a time. | 
= | ree def def 1% 1% 3 B-4 = Still losing money. Outlook obscure. 
— Mack Trucks........... def def 0.23E 22 4134 25 1.00 4.0 B-2 Light truck competition more severe. Dividend not | 
| wholly safe. 
— WOME 25S dracss 8 sists de Sia.e def b def a def a 1254 32144 15 1.00 6.7 B-2 Success of entry Into low-priced field still problematical. | 
ie Packard....... 0.01 def def 23% 6% 3 B-4 Trend away from expens!ve cars somewhat disquieting. | 
fee. on SE ee def def def 2 5% 2 B-4 Still losing money. Future uncertain. 
ees Studebaker............. def deft deft 2% 944 3 B-4 Reorganization plans under discussion. Ultimate 
— future highly speculative. 
ect. Yellow Truck & Coach... def deft deft 234 1% 4 B-4 pos over the past few years have been monotonously | 
regular. | 
a—6 months to May 31. b—Year to Nov. 30. +t 1st 3 months. E—Estimated ge ee : : ene a2] 
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each dollar of sales, whereas in the first half of 1933 it was 
equivalent to more than 4.1%. Moreover, it must be 
realized that volume in the latter period was much heavier 
than in the former and that the profit margin of a mass 
production business is generally assumed to rise with vol- 
ume. In other words, the two largest publicly-owned auto- 
mobile companies have not only failed in recent months 
to keep their profit margins steady with rising business, 
but have actually lost ground. 

Chrysler’s report was interesting also in that it showed 
clearly, in addition to the higher costs of labor and mate- 
rial, the effects of increasing competition. Expenses soared. 
In the second quarter of this year, the cost of administra- 
tion, selling, advertising, service and the like, amounted 
to $10,665,643, compared with $3,432,982 in the second 
quarter of 1933. 

It is idle to deny that such tendencies as these are dis- 
quieting to stockholders. Nor is there much comfort to 
be derived from operations on the “labor” front. The 
latest development is a strike of pattern makers work- 
ing on 1935-models in jobbing plants. While this prob- 
ably will not effect current production and may, or may 
not, delay new models as did the tool and die makers’ 
strike of last year, every strike nevertheless tends to further 
increase already mounting costs. 

Because profit margins so directly affect earnings and 
therefore dividends, stockholders will want to keep as wary 
an eye on the present trend in this respect as upon the 
output prospects. In any event, there is no reason to 





change a frequently expressed opinion that the only auto- 
mobile commitments not thoroughly speculative lie in the 
important caterers to the low-priced field. 

Turning to the manufacturers of motor accessories, the 
accompanying table will show that the first six months of 
1934 for the majority of them was a much better period 
than the first six months of 1933. These too, however, have 
been hit by higher costs and few, indeed, have garnered the 
benefits that might have been expected from the manner 
in which their business increased. 

The tendency for automobile accessory companies to 





branch out into other fields and in this way lose a mea- 
sure of their dependence on the automobile industry, still | 
continues. While the policy has been successful in some | 
instances, in others, the reverse has been the case and each | 
sally of this kind must be judged on its own merits. Never- 
theless, despite their troubles and struggles, the automobile 
accessory companies on the whole have behaved well to- 
wards their stockholders. They have been quick to adjust 
dividend payments to any increase in earning power. 
Talk of inventory profits from soaring rubber and cot- 
ton to the contrary, the showing made by the tire com- 


panies has been generally unsatisfactory and far below 7 


what was expected of them by observers who believed that 
no group of companies would go on cutting each other’s 


throats indefinitely. 
try are believed to be growing somewhat better, there is 


still wide room for improvement from the stockholder’s 
standpoint. 
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Position of Leading Tire and Accessory Stocks 
| Earned per Share 4 
Company 1st6 ist6 Price Range COMMENT 
1933 Mos, Mos. ——1934——~ Recent Divi- Yield Inv’mt 
1933 1934 Low High Price dend % Rating 
| Bendix Aviation......... 0.59 0.26 0.72 934 237% 18 B-2 In view of the Improvement that has taken olace, a 
small dividend might well be paid. 

Borg-Warner........... 0.84 0.19 160 16% 28% 20 ©0.50t B-2 Doing much better. Continuance of the Improvement 
foreshadows larger payments. 

Briggs Manufacturing.... 0.82 deft 0.80t 12 19% 16 = 1.00 6.3 _B-2 Favorable contracts. Present dividend rate unlikely to | 
be changed in the near future. | 

Bohn Aluminum......... 4.24 1.72 3.23 48 6834 54 3.00 5.6 B-1 Second half can hardly be as good as the first. Change | 
In dividend unlikely. 

E. G. Budd Mfg........ def def Nil 3 134 5 B-3 The Burlington has ordered two more Zephyrs. Also, 
demand for stainless steel truck bodies. Stock, 
however, Is speculative. 

Eaton Manufacturing.... 0.55 0.04 1.16 12% 221% 15 1.00 6.7 B-3 we. No alteration in current dividend ex- | 
pect 

Electric Auto-Lite....... 0.44 0.01t O.384t 15 3134 18 B-2 No longer supplying Ford with original equipment. 
Near-term dividend resumption doubtful. | 

Firestone Tire & Rubber. Nila defb 0.06b 13% 2514 15 0.40 2.7 C-3 Although present small dividend may be maintained, | 
Industry is not yet on a really sound basis. | 

B. F. Goodrich.......... Nil NF NF 8 18 10 C-3 Hardly a near-term dividend prospect. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber. Nil NF NF 1854 41% 23 C-2 Arrears on the preferred will have to be liquidated 
before common receives anything. 

Kelly-Springfield........ def NF NF 1% 4% 2 C-4 Despite reorganization, outlook Is obscure. 

Motor Wheel........... 0.14 deft 0.321 654 16% 8 B-3 Doing somewhat better this year, but is not a near-term | 
dividend prospect. 

Murray Corp........... def deft 0.29¢ 3% 1154 6 B-3 Probably be some time before stockholders receive 
any return. 

Stewart-Warner......... def def 0.43 416 1054 7 B-3 Still speculative, although there has been some better- 
ment. 

Timken Roller Bearing... 0.90 deft 0.64; 24 41 27 1.00 3.7 B-1 Present dividend reasonably well assured. Should | 
fully participate in any general betterment. | 

Trico Products.......... 3.78 0.467 41.47f 33 40 36 2.50 6.9 B-1 Consistent earner. Dividend appears safe barring | 
untoward developments. 

United States Rubber.... Nil NF NF 11 24 16 C-3 Expected to report black figures for the six months | 
to 6. 30. 1934—the first in a long while. | 

Young Spring & Wire.... 1.07 0.61 1.72 13 2234 16 0.25t B-2 Seams wel! able to pay something from time to time. 

NF—Not available. a—Year to Oct. 31. b—6 months to April 39. t First quarter t Paid this year. 
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Chemicals Reflect Improvement 
in Business 


Generous Dividend Policies 


Become More Common 


GLANCE at the table below is all that is necessary 

to account for the investment esteem in which the 

stocks of our leading chemical companies are held. 
Note the almost complete lack of “deficits,” the general 
improvement in earnings for the first six months of 1934 
compared with the first half of 1933, and finally that there 
are only two companies in the whole list that are not pay- 
ing dividends. It may be contended, of course, that many 
chemical stocks are apparently “selling high” in relation to 
their current earnings. But when it is remembered that 
the actual loss of money even during the worst of recent 
years was a rare occurrence in this group, that they con- 
tinued for the most part to reward their stockholders, and 
that they were among the quickest to reflect the rise from 
the depths of depression, the reason for their seemingly 
high price can be understood. 

Because the chemical industry is inextricably involved in 
every other industry, it follows that the outlook for larger 
earnings and dividends in the case of the former largely 
depends on the course of general business. Currently, busi- 
ness in general and the chemical division in particular are 
experiencing a summer recession. There are hopes, how- 
ever, of an upturn in the fall, for if no natural recovery 
develops, it seems likely that the Government will attempt 


active stimulation, probably by further increasing direct 
relief and public works expenditures. 

On the other hand, not the least attractive feature of 
the chemicals is that most of them will certainly continue 
to make some money and pay their present conservative 
dividends whether or not there be a great improvement in 
general business this fall. This, for example, is in marked 
contrast to most of the railroads, whose stockholders must 
look forward to nothing less than a sensational pick-up in 
traffic to give them a return on their invested capital. The 
reasons for the chemicals’ relatively favorable position is 
that, not only will they obtain a share of whatever business 
there may be in any line, but that many of them have 
specialty products with a more-or-less stable demand. 
Moreover, new products and processes are constantly being 
developed which are money makers at least for a year or 
two regardless of the state of older lines. While the in- 
vestor in chemicals stocks may have to be content with a 
relatively small return on his money, this return seems 
safer than in the majority of industries. At the same time 
he can be assured of full participation in any improvement 
in general business, with the added advantage that should 
the improvement be brought about by inflation he will be 
in as good a common stock position as can be devised. 
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Position of Leading Chemical Stocks 
-—FEarned per Share——. 
| 1st 6 ist6 -—Price Range—~ 
} Company Mos. Mos. 1934 Recent Divi- Yield Inv’mt COMMENT 
| 1933 1933 1934 Low High ice dend % Rating 
Air Reduction........... 3.80 1.31 2.63 9134 106% 98 3.00 3.1 A-1 Believe that a substantial extra can be anticipated. 
Allied Chemical......... 5.50 NF NF 120 16034 128 6.00 4.7 A-1 No change In dividend likely. 
Amer. Com’! Alcohol..... 4.56 0.89 2.65+ 2034 621 26 B-2 Though recent business has probably fallen off some- 
what, stock still appears to be a dividend candidate. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”.... 0.99 NF NF 1434 2214 18 0.25§§ es A-2 Further disbursements from time to time expected. 
Columbian Carbon...... 2.17 0.45t 1.04t 58 17% 67 8.40 6.1 A-2 No change In rate likely over the near future. 
Dow Chemical.......... 3.59t NF NF 67% 19% 72 2.00 2.8 A-1 Just paid 50% In stock and the $2 rate initiated on the 
new shares probably will remain in effect for a time. 
du Pont de Nemours.... 2.93 1.02 1.83 80 103% 89 2.60 2.9 A-1 = Apparently having decided upon a policy of saying 
| virtually all earnings to stockholders, dividends likely 
| to be fairly sensitive to the trend of business. 
Freeport Texas.......... 3.01a 1.27a 1.04a 26% 503% 29 2.00 6.9 B-2 Higher costs lower net. Dividend hardly assured. 
Liquid Carbonic......... 1.05b defc def c 16% 353% 22 1.25§ 5.7 B-2 aw. highly seasonal. Present dividend seems 
fairly safe. 
Mathieson Alkali........ 1.70 0.67 0.67 2434 4034 28 1.50 5.4 A-2 Earnings somewhat disappointing. Some reduction 
In rate possible. 
Monsanto Chemical..... 2.57 0.98 1.60 39 551% 50 1.00 2.0 A-1 Remarkable earnings’ gain over past few years. Con- 
servative dividend seems wholly assured. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 2.932 0.95a 1.382a 30 4314 32 2.00 6.3 B-2 Present rate of disbursements likely to continue. 
| Union Carbide & Carbon. 1.59 0.48 1.02 357% 60% 41 1.40 3.4 A-1  Nochange in dividend expected for the near future. 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.. 3.56 0.80 0.90 3414 6434 38 aeeas ace B-2 A possible dividend candidate {ater. 
Westvaco Chlorine...... 1.09 0.43 0.83 14% 2744 20 0.40 2.0 A-2 Retiring bonds. No change in rate expected. 
| NF—Not available. { First three months. { Year to May 31, ’34. a—Before depletion. b—Year to Sept. 30, ’33. c—6 months to March 31. 
| § Partly extra. §§ Paid this year—No regular rate. 
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Foods and Tobaccos Still Promise 
Stable Return 


Recent Earnings Lower in Some Lines, But Well- 


Entrenched Manufacturers of Trade-Marked Consumers’ 
Goods Have Long Shown the Strength of Their Position 


LTHOUGH the food and tobacco stocks listed in the 
table below are really representative of many differ- 
ent industries, they are industries that have much 

in common. They are all manufacturers of consumers’ 
goods, the demand for which is remarkably stable, come 
good times or bad times. Moreover, most of the companies 
given below have built up over many years public good-will 
for their trade-marked product, with all that this means to 
stability of profits, independent of fluctuation in prices. 

These, of course, were the old arguments for considering 
such companies “depression proof” and although, with the 
possible exception of the snuff companies this has obviously 
not been true in the absolute, a reasonable man comparing 
the showing of the branded foods and cigarettes with the 
showing made by almost any other group would be willing 
to admit that the theory was not without merit. Notice 
that the vast majority in the list below are paying dividends; 
also, that some of them are paying stockholders now at the 
same rate as in 1929. 

Yet, if the food and tobacco stocks can point with pride 
to a relatively excellent depression record, they can boast 
less about their participation in the business improvement 
of the past year or so. In other words, their comparative 
stability on the down-swing of the business cycle is equally 
in evidence—albeit less agreeably so—on the up-swing. In- 
deed, there are grounds for believing that these companies 
have lagged in recovery even more than might have been 
expected of them. In a time of natural recovery it is a rea- 
sonable expectation that businesses such as these, with their 


more-or-less fixed selling prices, will be able to offset their 
increased costs with larger volume—not that volume would 
be much greater, but it easily could gain enough to put 
profits on a gentle upward slope. This present recovery, 
however, has superimposed on the “natural” increase in 
costs, increases that can best be termed “artificial.” The lat- 
ter include all the rigmarole of N R A —the increased 
wages, the shorter hours, the time and money wasted in 
reports, surveys and conferences. 

The recent difficulties experienced by some of the com- 
panies in this group, especially those doing a diversified 
business, perhaps has not been generally realized. There 
have been instances of salesmen being involved in half a 
dozen, if not more codes, for the reason that the same man 
handled a number of different products—all, of course, 
being made by the same company. Under one code, men 
were permitted to do things that were not permitted them 
under another, the resulting situation naturally being a 
very fair imitation of chaos. All this‘has cost money to 
iron out. 

Then again, certain companies have experienced the 
heavy hand of direct Government interference—the dairy 
companies, for example. Others have found their business 
upset by processing taxes and have encountered difficulty 
in obtaining a compensatory tax on competing products. 
Finally, among the causes of the artificial increase in costs, 
there is the matter of taxation, municipal, state and Federal. 

The effect of these adverse developments has shown up 
very clearly in recent earnings reports. The first six months 
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Position of Leading Food and Tobacco Stocks 
~~ Earned per Share ——s 7 iz - a aes | 
Company ist 6 1st 6 Price Range | 
1933 Mos. Mos -—— Recent Divi- Yield Inv’mt COMMENT 
. __s—i1933) 19384 ~=—rLow—s High_~=—s Price =o dend Rating 
| American Snuff......... 4.13 NF NF 4834 6314 69 3.00t 5.0 B-1 Will orobably be able to continue the policy of extras 
| from time to time. Industry has been amongst the 
| bere ae ean Pw a : — 7 mo st stable of ali. 
American Tobacco “B”.. 3.00 NF NF 67 84'4 5.00 6.8 B-2 Present dividend seems fairly well assured. Costs, | 
LP ee ee Mes eg te ae how ever, are higher. | 
Armour (new).......... Cap. reorganization effected 314 6%4 C-3 While dividends are nearer because capital readjust- 
me nt has eliminated arrears on preferred, they are 
——— =n sti! | a distant prospect. 
Beatrice Creamery...... Nil b NF Nila 104% 18%4 ' C-3 Should Improve as conditions in dairy industry con- 
se me = tinue betterment. 
Beech-Nut Packing..... . 4.12 1.70 1.67 58 67 3.00 4.9 B-2 No change in present rate expected. Financially very 
strong. 
eee 1.06 NF NF 19% 284% 1.60 6.2 C-2 Dividend considered reasonably safe, but industry 
Bader Lacie em not yet on a thoroughly sound basis. 
California Packing....... 4.28b NF NF 1834 3734 1.50 3.8 B-2 Should do better on rising prices. Lack of interim 
reports unfortunate, although last year’s betterment 
me Pan _ 7 7 believed to be continuing. 
Corn Products.......... 3.87 wR 1.40 60% 84'4 3.00 5.3 B-2 Not doing as well as in the recent past, but no reason 
to expect that current dividend is other than safe. 
Ln i = eee sn — oS ONG in Cash and outside investments. 
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of this year in a number of instances makes an unfavorable there are clearly investment opportunities to be found 
comparison with the first six months of 1933 and when it is © among them. Many members of the group are exceedingly 
remembered that the first quarter of last year was a time strong financially and a number are paying conservative 


when the whole country was awaiting a banking crash the dividends that are as nearly safe as any common dividend. 
comparison becomes even more adverse. Individuals seeking an assured return from an equity se- 

Nevertheless, although the earnings of the food and to- curity will find such a situation attractive and with advan- 
hacco companies have not increased as they might have and tages that more than offset the lack of great future possibi- 
despite the lack of prospects for any sensational increase, lities. 





Position of Leading Food and Tobacco Stocks (Continued) | 


Earned per Share 


Company ist6 ict6 Price Range COMMENT 
1933 Mos. Mos. ——1934———. Recent Divi- Yield Inv’mt 
1933 1934 Low High Price dend % Rating 



































Cudahy Packing........ 2.64c NF NF 37 5034 46 2.50 + 5.4 C-2 Doing better. Present distribution thought te be 
reaso: assured. 

General Foods.......... 2.10 1.20 1.12 28 36% 30 1.80 6.0 B-2 Decline in earnings has been rather persistent, but 
dividend seems safe for at least a time. 

Helme, G. W............. 7.44 NF NF 101 115 110 7.00° 6.4 B-1 Remarkable record. Regular dividend and usual 
extras expected. 

Hershey Chocolate...... 4.06 1.84 2.55 4814 68 63 3.00 4.8 B-2 Doing much better. A higher rate, or extra seems 
quite probable. 

Liggett & Myers “B”.... 4.84 NF NF 744 9814 95 5.00* 5.3 B-2 Change in dividend unlikely, despite the fact that 
cigarette price rise has hardly offset increased costs. 

Loose-Wiles............ 2.74 1.22 1.15 3814 4434 39 2.00t 5.1 B-2 Continuance of present disbursement seems reason- 
ably certain. 

RNIN ie.8 cintc actedine,s 0.89 NF NF 1534 1914 17 1.20 23 B-3 _ Dividend fairly safe. 

National Biscuit......... 2.11 0.90 0.86 31 494 33 2.00 6.1 B-2 Earnings lower. Dividend cannot be considered 
entirely safe. 

National Dairy.......... 1.01 0.76 0.58 13 1834 17 1.20 wom C-2 Conditions in the industry better but not yet satisfac- 


tory. Dividend revision, both up and down, hinges on 
developments. 























Penick & Ford.......... 3.70 1.74 1.25 4714 64 48 2.00t 4.2 B-2 Earnings sharply lower, but conservative regular 
dividend should bo safe. 
Reynolds Tobacco “B’’... 2.12 NF NF 3934 4654 45 3.00 6.7 B-2 No change in present rate expected. 
Standard Brands........ 1.12 0.51 0.64 174% 254% 19 1.00 5.3 B-2 May possibly pay small extra. Liquor seems to have 
| raised recent earnings. 
Ws conn eekeass ans et 1.75c NF NF 13% 19 18 0.50 2.8 C-2  Longer-term prospect for higher meat prices should 
be beneficial. 
Swift International...... 3.32 NF NF 2334 341% 36 2.00 5.6 C-2 No change in dividend anticipated. 
is, SACO oo se sweeee 7.03 NF NF 99 120 110 5.00t 4.5 B-1 Recently raised regular rate. Might pay even more 
later. 
United Biscuit.......... 2.03 0.82 0.98 23 2914 24 1.60 6.7 B-2 Dividend seems well assured. Other companies in 


this division have not made as good a showing. 











a—3 months to May 31. b—Year ended Feb. 28,1934. c—Year ended Oct. 31. NF—Not available. ‘Including extra. {Plus extra. 



































Position of Leading Building Stocks 
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Company 1st 6 ist 6 Price Range 
1933 Mos. Mos. -——1934———. Recent Divi- Yield Inv’mt COMMENT 
| 1938 1934 Low High Price  dend % Rating 
Alpha Portland Cement.. def def a def a 11% 20% 13 aintete eee C-3 Losses smaller and strong financially, but common 
stockholders probably will have to continue patient 
for some time. 

Am. Radiator & Std. Sant. def NF NF 10 17% 12 ane rer C-2 Dividends must await further and substantial recovery 
in residential construction. 

Certain-teed Products... def def def 34% 134 5 oar pratt C-3 Outlook remains somewhat obscure. Would benefit 
from building revival. 

Devoe & Raynolds....... 3.82c 0.21b 1.49b 29 551% 42 1.99* 4.2 A-1 Latest reported earnings up sharoly, but more recent 
business believed to have receded somewhat. 

PRE COE oskeccssaee def def 0.55 1834 3734 21 Hee pes C-3 Moves from “red” to “black.” Further improvement 
means dividends later. 

Johns-Manville......... Nil def Nil 4034 6634 43 vane pare C-2 Elimination of preferred arrears a hopeful sign for com- 
mon dividends later. 

Lehigh Portland Cement. def defa Nila 11 20 12 acne uae C-3 Must liquidate arrears on preferred before common 
can expect anything. 

Otis Elevator. .......... def def def 133% 193% 14 0.60 4.3 C-2 Business somewhat better, but an unearned dividend 
is never wholly safe. Needs revival in large commer- 
cial and apartment building. 

Penn-Dixie Cement..... def defa def a 2% 134 4 are Risa C-3 Arrears on the preferred are large. 

Sherwin-Williams....... 3.54d NF NF 414% 73% 70 3.00 4.3 A-1 Recently raised dividend. Higher rate appears to be 
well assured. 

Re 1.00 0.47 0.73 3414 50% 40 1.00 5.0 C-2 Present conservative dividend believed to be safe. 
Latest earnings much better. 

a—12 months to June 30. b—6 months to May 31. c—yYear to Nov. 30. d—Year to Aug. 31. NF—Not available. * Including extra. 
a | 
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Gold Stocks Hold Their Advantage 


Earnings, Position and Outlook Favorable 


INCE 1929, in depression and 
recovery, established gold min- 
ing enterprises have been for- 

tune’s favorites. They may not for- 
ever remain so, but there is cer- 
tainly no nearby portent that their 
star is on the wane. That it still 
shines brightly is evidenced by the 
fact that in a reactionary and un- 
certain stock market, the leading 
gold mining shares are in persistent 
demand at a level only moderately 
under the highest of the year. 

The advantage adhering to the 
gold mining industry in depres- 
sion is a normal one, resting on obvi- 
ous economic factors. The price 
of its product is fixed by law, free- 
ing it from the price uncertainties 
inherent in other industries. That 
price for many generations had 
been $20.67 an ounce. All gold 
produced could be exchanged for 
legal tender at that rate. 

Accordingly, the depression’s de- 
flation of wages and of the price 
of equipment and materials of all 
kinds tended to lower the operating 
costs of gold-mining companies. 

Under the monetary conditions nor- 
mal in this country up to eighteen 
months ago, the recovery thus far ex- 
perienced in wage levels and in com- 
modity prices would have tended to 
iron out the above advantage. In- 
stead, however, following in the foot- 
steps of Great Britain and many other 
countries we departed from the gold 
standard and later marked up the legal 
price of gold to $35 an ounce. 

As compared with this mark-up, the 
increased operating costs thus far ex- 
perienced by the gold mining indus- 
try are relatively unimportant. Profits 
and dividends have soared. 


Persistent Demand 


Moreover, the persistent investment 
and speculative demand for them is 
much more than a matter of highly 
satisfactory earnings and dividends in 
terms of a paper currency which, rela- 
tive to goods and services, has not yet 
suffered a loss in purchasing power 
anywhere near proportionate to its de- 
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preciation in gold measure. It reflects 
also the insistent urge of capital to 
protect itself against further possible 
monetary depreciation and the more 
remote possibility of outright fiat in- 
flation by taking refuge in the one 
medium which appears to many to offer 
the least hazard under present very 
uncertain conditions. 

This is by no means to imply there 
will be a permanent bull market in 
gold shares. It will end some time, 
probably when—by consensus of opin- 
ion—monetary uncertainty, whether 
formally or tacitly terminated, has 
ceased to be a predominant factor in 
the reasoning which makes stock prices. 
But for the present the bull market 
continues, and the possibilities of 
further advance appear better than the 
possibilities of significant decline. 

For this assumption there is consid- 
erable support in the recent and cur- 
rent price movement of the leading 
gold stocks. Examining the four 
most popular issues in the American 
markets — Homestake Mining, Lake 
Shore Mines, McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines and Dome Mines—one observes 
that — averaging the four —they are 


currently only some 5% under the 
year’s highest level, while the mar- 
ket generally, as reflected in THE 
MaGAZINE OF WALL STREET'S in- 
dex covering about 90% of all Stock 
Exchange transactions, is at this 
writing approximately 35% under 
the year’s high. 

One who purchased the composite 
issue represented by these four 
stocks would have paid $50 for it 
at the low point of 1933 and it 
would now be worth $138. By con- 
trast, a composite stock representing 
this publication’s general market in- 
dex would have cost approximately 
$22 at last year’s low and would 
now be quoted around $46. 

Thus, on advance and reaction, 
gold shares have clearly reflected 
the special advantages attaching to 
this industry under the conditions 
now prevailing. 

But—one must ask—are those 
conditions permanent? How much 
can they change? When will they 

change? These questions can be 
answered in part. In other part only 
conjecture is possible. 


The Inflationary Factor 


To begin with, currency deprecia- 
tion by any nation is virtually a one- 
way road. The descent sooner or later 
is terminated, but the downward move- 
ment is not retraced in any important 
measure. In this country the legal 
price of an ounce of gold today is 35 
paper dollars. It could be advanced to 
45.34 paper dollars under the legal 
powers now in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. It could be advanced still further 
by enabling legislation, should Con- 
gress so elect. But it is a foregone 
conclusion that it will never again be 
less than $35. 

If the future legal price of gold 
indefinitely is to be $35 an ounce or 
more, then, what is the outlook for 
gold mining profits and for the gold 
shares? Conjecture must rest upon a 
variety of considerations — economic, 
political, psychological. 

Whatever the final legal price ar- 
rived at, the termination of monetary 
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gold mining 





uncertainty would inevitably make 
gold a less desirable possession. The 
maximum appreciation—in paper cur- 
rency—having been experienced, de- 
mand for gold would be drastically 
curtailed. There would be no crash 
in its legal price, but there could be a 
sizable decline in gold stocks on the 
simple factors of supply and demand 
affecting investment and speculation. 
Capital now hoarded in gold and gold 
shares would inevitably seek employ- 
ment in which maximum possibilities 
appeared not to have been realized. 
This movement could, and probably 
would, occur sometime in advance of 
the formal termination of monetary 
uncertainties, anticipating the event. 

Following the initial reaction, gold 
shares could probably be expected tc 
settle at a level determined exclusively 
by economic factors, precisely as was 
the case before there was any reason to 
fear our abandonment of the gold 
standard. That level will be well un- 
der the top of the bull market in gold 
shares. In all probability, however, 
it will also be well above the lowest 
prices at which such issues sold when 
gold was at the former statutory price 
of $20.67 an ounce. 


Two Factors to Watch 


As long, for example, as wages, ma- 
terials and other mining costs fail to 
reflect the full depreciation of the gold 
value of the dollar, gold mining will 
retain an economic advantage which 
will be reflected in high earnings for 
the soundly managed enterprises. As 
operating costs rise, however—and they 
inevitably will tend to rise—this ad- 
vantage will be reduced. It may or 
may not be wiped 
out. Conceivably, at 
least for many of the 
more poorly situated 
gold mining  enter- 
prises, it may in time 


It must be realized 
also that the inevita- 
ble normal hazard in 
gold mining is the 
factor of depletion. 
Because of it, there 
is inherent uncertain- 
ty in the profitable 
life of any gold-pro- 
ducing property. For 
this reason, reflecting 
the underlying risk, 
shares 
normally sell on a 
relatively high yield 
basis. For example, 
the maximum quota: 
tion commanded in 
1928 by Homestake 
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Mining—prize issue of the gold list— 
was 80 and the highest quotation in 
1929 was 93. In both of those years 
the company was paying dividends at 
the rate of 50 cents monthly or $6 a 
year. 

Incidentally, illustrating the impor- 
tance of operating costs, this company 
earned only $4.16 per share in 1929 
and $9.94 in 1932, the American 
price for gold in both years being 
$20.67. 

To some extent, however, in the 
present situation, the adverse influence 
of any future rise in operating costs 
will be offset or in some measure post- 
poned by the fact that the stronger 
companies are wisely taking advantage 
of their present opportunity to mine 
profitably ores of relatively low grade, 
reserving ores of richer gold content 
for future exploitation. 

One could imagine some temporarily 
spectacular profits, indeed, if there 
should be a further advance in the 
statutory price of gold and if at the 
same time the major companies chose 
to exploit their richest ores. That, 
however, is the stuff that dreams are 
made of. The more sober fact is that 
the gold stocks, even the best, were 
always perforce rated as speculations 
in the years before New Deal mone- 
tary conceptions swept over us. What- 
ever their present allure, admittedly 
well-founded, they will almost inevita- 
bly return again some day to the specu- 
lative rating that is unavoidable for 
any industry so largely at the mercy 
of the physical risks of depletion. 

Moreover, it would perhaps be wise 
to bear in mind that an industry so 
peculiarly favored by an act of govern- 
ment in raising the price of its prod- 
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Homestake Surface Plant at Lead, S. D. 





uct may sooner or later appear to gov- 
ernment as a logical candidate for spe- 
cial taxation. This has come about 
already in Canada, although on a by 
no means immoderate scale. The 
Canadian tax is only 5% of produc- 
tion value on the difference between 
$20.67 an ounce and $35 an ounce. 
There is as yet no special taxation in 
this country. Perhaps it would be 
borrowing trouble to conjecture wheth- 
er the Government, hard-pressed for 
revenues, will turn in this direction in 
future. 

Meanwhile, however, the gold stocks 
ride high, wide and handsome—favor- 
ites of speculators bold and investors 
cautious. The dividends on the lead- 
ing shares, even at present quotations, 
appear relatively attractive and offer a 
much sought after hedge against in- 
flation. 


Four Leaders 


Homestake, operating in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, is one of the 
oldest and richest gold mining enter- 
prises in the world. Since 1878 it has 
taken more than $275,000,000 worth 
of gold out of its property. The man- 
agement is conservative. The future 
life of the property is beyond conjec- 
ture, but certainly will not be in ques- 
tion for some years. Indeed, ore al- 
ready blocked out is officially stated to 
be sufficient for more than ten years’ 
operations on the present basis. The 
company last year earned $19.94 per 
share on its 251,160 shares of $100 
par value stock, the sole capitalization. 
The stock is closely held, its limited 
supply subjecting it to exceptionally 


wide market fluctuations. While no 
interim reports are 
made, earnings this 


year with gold at $35 
an ounce will be up- 
ward of $30 per share 
and may be double 
last year’s figure. 
Some indication is 
given by the fact that 
in July the company 
paid its regular divi- 
dend of $1 monthly 
and a $2 extra. Pre- 
viously it had been 
$1 regular and $1 
extra. Current pay- 
ments, therefore, are 
at the rate of $36 a 
year or approximate- 
ly 8.6% on the cur- 
rent price of 415. 
Lake Shore Mines, 
Ltd., own the most 
valuable properties in 
(Please turn to 


page 473) 
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Futile Gesture 


The Treasury, it is understood, has 
initiated, or is about to initiate, a drive 
against the bootlegger of hard liquor. 
More enforcement officers are being 
engaged and there is to be a big todo. 
It will be undoubtedly, however, thor- 
oughly unsuccessful, at least so far as 
the permanent elimination of bootleg- 
ging is concerned. And the same fate 
lies in store for every other attempt 
along the same lines, for the reason 
that there is still too much money in 
the illegal business and because the 
public continues its refusal to believe 
that bootlegging is a serious crime. 
How much wiser it would be if the 
Government, instead of spending more 
money for enforcement, reduced the 
tax on liquor to the amount of its addi- 
tional enforcement expenditures. It 
would be “out” no money, the pub- 
lic would be able to obtain better 
liquor at a more reasonable price, and 
all bootleggers would be dealt a blow 
and not merely the few who are un- 
fortunate enough to be caught under 
present conditions. Also, from the in- 
vestors’ standpoint the second method 
has distinct advantages. His company 
would be able to sell more of its prod- 
uct and be relieved of part of the com- 
petitive strain fighting illegal interests. 


* * 


Oil Companies Progress 


Despite the fact that the past four 
or five years has been a time of depres- 
sion for the oil industry, eventually 
becoming so serious as to necessitate 
Federal intervention, it has been never- 
theless a period of real progress in one 
direction. Important oil companies to- 
day have almost as much cash as they 
had in 1929, while there has been 
much reduction of funded debts. Since 
the first of the year seventeen oil com- 
panies have called almost $50,000,000 
in bonds. The largest amount called 
was the $19,000,000 5% debenture 
issue of the Humble Oil & Refining 
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Co. However, Shell Union, Sun Oil, 
and Phillips Petroleum among others, 
also have made, or are about to make, 
substantial reductions in their debts. 
Stockholders, of course, who have not 
had a great deal to cheer them since 
the oil industry set about cutting its 
own throat, will benefit ultimately 
from the sharp decrease in prior claims. 
A company today over-supplied with 
cash finds it impossible to invest the 
surplus to yield safely anything ap- 
proaching what it is paying on its own 
bonds. Indeed, it may be losing as 
much as 3% on the transaction—and 
3% on $50,000,000, the reduction in 
oil company debt for this year only, 
amounts to $1,500,000. This obviously 
is a worthwhile saving to stockholders. 





* * * 
Unwanted Money 


As an indication of how hard it must 
be for corporations with surplus cash 
to invest it even reasonably well, may 
be cited the attitude of a Mid-West 
bank. This bank is offering a premium 
in the form of a pencil to all depositors 
having accounts of $100 or less if they 
will withdraw them. Accompanying 
this offer was the following statement: 
“Money has become a burden. Like 
commodities, it has a value so long as 
it can be put to good use. Beyond 
that point it is of no avail. Not only 
are we closing the small accounts, but 
we have discontinued the opening of 
new accounts until such time as we 
can safely and profitably invest our 
excessive cash reserves.” 


* * * 


Trucks Versus Railroads 


In any discussion of the inroads 
made by trucks into the railroads’ busi- 
ness, it is often assumed that the former 
are taking only the best freight and 
that the railroads still have a monopoly 
on coal, ore, building materials and the 
like, whose value is not large in rela- 
tion to bulk. Yet this is not so. Fleets 




















of trucks are going to the mines, load- 
ing coal, and delivering it to the con- 
sumer on the Eastern seaboard at a 
price substantially less than that for 
which it can be obtained in the local 
ceal yard. Specifically, a truck oper- 
ator working a New York suburb is 
known to gain a very fair living by 
making a round trip of 240 miles for 
five or six tons of coal. He obtains his 
orders first and delivers the coal for as 
much as $2 a ton less in some grades 
than is charged by nearby coal yards. 
This being so, there is obviously some- 
thing wrong somewhere. Can it be 
that the railroads require smallef taxes 
in order that they may lower their 
rates—not raise them as there is a 
movement on hand to do? On the face 
of it, one man and a five-ton truck 
cannot be as economic transportation 
over 240 miles as a railroad freight- 
car unloaded in dealers’ yards. 


* 1K * 
Is Such Expense Necessary? 


The old saying that “one never gets 
anything for nothing’—not even pro- 
tection for investors—is still true, it 
would seem. Take this matter of regis- 
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tering new securities, for example. It | 


is an expensive business; so expensive, 


in fact, that one might well ask wheth- | 


er it could not be improved in some 
way. The Long Island Lighting Co., 
wishing to register some $6,000,000 


of new bonds, calculated that the cost f 
of preparing the necessary statements | 
would amount to about $150,000, or | 
of the money that was being | 


3% 
raised. The registration application 
was then withdrawn, much to the dis- 
gust of the New York Public Service 
Commission. This august body is tak- 


ing the not illogical attitude that new | 


public utility issues under the law as 
it exists should be registered because, 
by doing so, money will be raised on 
more advantageous terms. On _ the 
other hand, if the Long Island Light- 
ing estimate of the cost of registration 
(Please turn to page 474) 
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Taking the Pulse of Business 


— Steel Demand Lags 
— Silver at New High 


ESPITE the many un- 
favorable factors in 
the present situation, 

signs of stabilization in pre- 
paration for a resumption of 
the main recovery movement 
are beginning to appear in a 
number of rather widely di- 
vergent directions. Foremost among the business indexes 
which point to nearing exhaustion of the forces which have 
made for reaction during the past few months are the 
Common Stock Index which, after halting at a level some- 
what above the low point of last October, has made no 
further progress on the downside since our last issue; and 
a notable check to the contraction in Business Activity, both 
in terms of normal and in comparison with last year. True, 
the volume of business booked in June by the country’s 
principal heavy industries, as disclosed by the latest point 
just entered upon our New Orders graph, declined ex- 
tremely abruptly in comparison with orders received a year 
ago; but it is evident that this has already been fully dis- 
counted by the slump in our Business Activity index. 
Except for the drop which took place during July in our 
Common Stock Index, and the much milder reactions in 
second grade bonds acting in sympathy, it may be said that 
price movements elsewhere have for the most part been 
favorable. High grade bonds, especially Government issues, 
have remained encouragingly firm under influence of the 
abnormally low Cost of Business Credit. Raw material 
prices, due to reduction of agricultural surpluses caused 
by the drought, have advanced to a new high level for the 
recovery when expressed in terms of normal, and have 


— Oil Output Lower 
— Profits for Packers 
— Hides Need Support 


recently displayed marked 
stability when expressed in 
terms of last year’s averages. 

The great drought, which 
is estimated to have affected 
27, 000,000 people, or over 

21% of our population, and 
aaa a loss of $5,000,000,- 
000, or 1/9 of our present annual national income, is 
unquestionably a serious catastrophy economically, quite 
apart from humanitarian considerations. It will seriously 
curtail the purchasing power of agricultural sections of the 
country, cause the railroads serving these regions to lose 
much freight, and materially increase the cost of food this 
winter to those of us who dwell in cities. Nevertheless, it 
should be noted that there will be some favorable conse- 
quences to partiaily offset the damage. Rising prices for 
agricultural products will bring greater prosperity to such 
farmers as have been so fortunate as to have products for 
sale, and to middlemen and processors who hold stocks 
acquired at lower prices; and our receipts from the Argen- 
tine will be somewhat augmented by her increasingly 
favorable trade balance resulting from mounting exports of 
her bountiful wheat crop at rising prices. 

Upon turning, however, from the admittedly distressing 
picture of the drought one immediately envisions a much 
brighter business outlook. The European war scare has 
faded into the background; and our foreign trade is picking 
up substantially. Indeed, during the first six months of the 
present calendar year, the sum of our exports and imports 
reached 1.9 billion dollars, which was 50% ahead of last 
year, with an increase of 96 millions, or 130% in the excess 
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of exports over imports. Flotations of new securities dur- 

ing July, exclusive of U. S. Governments, though largely 
’ for refunding purposes, were nevertheless the heaviest for 
any month in three years, and member banks are just be- 
ginning to report an expansion in commercial loans. Both 
of these developments after great business depressions of 
the past have signalled a genuine turn for the better in 
general business conditions. 

As predicted in this column about a month ago, second 
quarter earnings by and large have not compared so favor- 
ably with last year’s results as average earnings reported 
for the first quarter—owing chiefly to higher operating 
costs; but it is distinctly cheering to find that corporate 
profits for the six months’ period, despite complaints that 
no one can make any money under present unsettled con- 
ditions, were at the average annual rate of 5.7% on net 
worth, or 236% better than last year. 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—After a brief post-holiday rebound, steel opera- 
tions have been sagging off fractionally, week by week, and 
at present writing are around 26% of capacity. Since most 
of the third quarter requirements of large consumers were 
supplied at somewhat lower prices during the second quar- 
ter, little improvement is now looked for until sometime in 
September, unless buyers in the meantime again become en- 
thused by the notion that inflation is imminent. 


METALS—Prodded possibly by Senator Thomas's re- 
newed agitation for inflation, Government purchases of 
silver have recently been renewed on an enlarged scale, and 
the domestic price at present writing has been forced up to 
47/7. cents, a new high for the recovery. Since the Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934 prohibits payment of more than 50 
cents for domestic bullion acquired prior to May 1, it seems 
probable that the Government may soon exercise its power 
to commandeer the metal at 50 cents before proceeding far 
with its purchases. Thereafter, of course, additional sup- 
plies will have to be acquired in foreign markets. While 
domestic sales of Blue Eagle copper continue to be light at 
the code price of 9 cents, foreign demand has picked up a 
little at prices around 73 cents. Tin has slipped back to 
around 5114 cents in 


brought down to a daily average of 1,045,000 barrels dur- 
ing the week ended August 4, which was only 44,000 
barrels above the new Federal allowable of 1,001,000 bar- 
rels, though 75,000 barrels in excess of the reduced quota 
recently fixed for the State by its Railroad Commission. For 
the country as a whole, recent production is averaging only 


2,000 barrels daily above the Federal allowable. Mean- 
while stocks of gasoline have been receding gradually, and 
are now below the level of the preceding year for the first 
time since the middle of February. The record thus indi- 
cates that both Federal and state authorities are making 
encouraging headway in bringing production under control, 
and this victory has found reflection in the generally fav- 
orable earnings reports turned in by leading producers and 
es for the first and second quarters. 


MEAT PACKING—Owing partly to a record consump- 
tion of meat thus far this year, and partly to inventory 
profits from rising prices on pork products in storage, 
profits of the big four packers for the fiscal year ended 
October 31 are likely to be the best in three years. A sus- 
tained demand for fertilizers has also been a contributing 


\factor which is likely to carry over into next year. 


HIDES—Unusually heavy slaughter of cattle necessi- 
tated by the drought has caused a severe, though probably 
temporary, drop in hide prices. Efforts are being made to 
arrange for a $10,000,000 pool to hold the huge stocks of 
hides until they can be marketed gradually at satisfactory 
prices, and the mere proposal of such a plan has recently 
caused a sharp rebound in prices. 


CANNING—Owing to damage of vegetable farms in 
drought stricken areas, the season’s pack may be curtailed, 
with resulting loss to canners. On the other hand, antici- 
pation of rising prices for fresh foods is already causing an 
increased demand for canned goods, which will reduce in- 
ventories, raise prices, and bring better profits to packers. 


Conclusion 
While destruction of agricultural products by the pro- 


longed drought will undoubtedly seriously curtail farm 
purchasing power, 
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29.56 7.3 21.8 ie UMMM cde iels!a csp siecasoi0 oserers ss 31.3 20.5 25.2 26.3 26.9 
216.5 79.3 200.8 CR es co s'est ives ees 214.0 141.7 141.7x 144.4 147.3 
82.3 28.1 61.4 3 Telephone & Telegraph.... 70.3 45.3 45.3x 45.6 46.9 
82.2 22.5 49.1 i eee 65.8 37.6 37.6x 40.9 42.0 
15.1 3.0 11.0 BD Tree Se RUM. 0. cccses 14.6 7.6 7.6x 17.8 9.1 
90.2 46.2 69.4 a ee 78.2 66.5 74.4 74.8 175.7 
57.2 22.3 57.2 ee oe 57.2 43.3 43.3x 47.0 53.3 
52.9 23.3 43.6 3 Variety Stores............. 117.1 43.6 97.5 97.4 108.3 
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Answers to Inquiries 





The Personal Service Department of THE MaGAzINE OF WALL StreEET will answer by mail 
or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed securities in which you may be 


interested or on the standing and reliability of your broker. 


This service in conjunction with 


your subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the 


following conditions: 


1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 


ww Ww 


= 


Confine your request to three listed securities. 
No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
If not now a paid subscriber, use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send check at same 


time you transmit your first inquiry. 


Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 











AMERICAN SNUFF CO. 

Do you consider American Snuff’s divi- 
dend rate assured over coming years? Do 
you counsel its retention? As a new sub- 
scriber I will appreciate any detailed in- 
formation you may have on this company. 


—M. B. S., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


The American Snuff Co. is one of 
the oldest and soundest enterprises in 
the tobacco industry. Originally it had 
almost exclusive domination in its field, 
being ordered in 1911 by the Supreme 
Court, after eleven years of corporate 
existence, to divest itself of the control 
of George W. Helme Co. and the 
Weyman-Bruton Co., the latter now 
known as United States Tobacco Co. 
Since 1911 these three companies have 
shared a remarkably stable business, 
with American Snuff, operating chiefly 
in the Southern states, reported to have 
approximately 25% of the total. This 
company’s earnings over the past four- 
teen years, in terms of the present out- 
standing common stock, have ranged 
between $3.19 and $4.45 per share. 
For the past six years they have aver- 
aged $3.99 per share. In 1932, low 
point of the depression, net was $3.59. 
Profits in 1933 showed a gratifying 
improvement, reaching $4.12 per share, 
the best showing since 1929, when 
$4.25 per share was earned. Last 
years good showing reflected the 
marked change for the better in the 
economic status of the Southern states. 
While the company does not make in- 


terim reports, the general level of pub- 
lic purchasing power in its most im- 
portant territory will average substan- 
tially higher for 1934 than for 1933, 
thanks largely to a rising trend of cot- 
ton prices. Labor costs are relatively 
small. On the other hand the cost of 
raw tobacco averages substantially high- 
er now than was the case on the inven- 
tories marketed as snuff last year. 
Tobacco prices have varied greatly in 
past years, however, and this, as the 
above earnings record shows, has not 
interfered seriously with American 
Snuff’s profits. Cash position is ade- 
quate and the preferred dividend no 
great burden. With earnings safely 
in excess of the $3.50 common divi- 
dend, there is basis for confidence that 
this rate of distribution will be con- 
tinued. Since it offers a satisfactory 
and assured yield, we counsel reten- 
tion of the common shares. 


AMERICAN CAN CoO. 


I cannot help but think that American 
Can now discounts much of its early possi- 
ble improvement and, while I am most in- 
terested in conservative investments, I am 
wondering if I wouldn’t do better in some 
lower priced issue—W. O. M., Washing- 
ton D 


Although American Can Co. does 
not publish interim earnings state- 
ments, current reports of conditions in 
its field indicate that full 1934 results 


will surpass those of last year by a 
substantial margin. 


increasing importance of tin containers 
in the distribution and sale of lubricat- 
ing oils. In connection with the latter 
development, a factor that should not 
be overlooked in judging the longer 
term prospects of the enterprise, is the 
spreading market for metal containers 
which now 


Moreover, the vast resources of the 
company and its excellent financial 
condition should enable it to continue 
exhaustive research work with a view 
toward further broadening the market 
for its products. The earnings record 
of the company during the depression 
is a factor that is reassuring in judg- 
ing its future prospects and one that 
lends considerable weight in apprais- | 


ing the investment merit of its shares. | 


We regard the stock of American Can | 

Co. as well suited for retention in the 

conservative investor’s portfolio, and| 
(Please turn to page 467) 


When Quick Service Is Required Send Us Prepaid a 
Telegram and Instruct Us to Reply Collect 
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In fact, the pos- | 
sibility of an additional dividend dis- | 
tribution, either in the form of an in: | 
creased quarterly rate or in the form | 
of an annual extra in the amount of | 
$1 a share at the close of the current | 
year is a distinct possibility. Contribut- | 
ing to the optimistic outlook for this | 
leading manufacturer of metal and fiber 

containers, is the apparent shortage of | 
canned goods prevailing at the begin- | 
ning of the current year, as well as the | 


includes such fields as | 
chemicals, paints, drugs, tobacco, etc. | 
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Rare Market Opportunities 
Now Developing 


HE market is establishing a final base for a sharp and 

sustained Autumn advance. Selected stocks with grow- 
ing earnings or improving outlook now offer exceptional 
profit possibilities. 


Many industries are recovering rapidly from the Summer 
decline in activity. Such issues and others representing 
special situations are the potential leaders of the anticipated 
rise. 


Let us counsel you in concentrating your capital or equity in 
these securities with a view to regaining losses and building 
up substantial profits. 


Action by Administration 
Will Accelerate Recovery 


Indications are that the Administration will take aggressive steps 
to rebuild confidence preparatory to the Congressional elections in No- 
vember. The two courses open of reassuring business or inflationary 
measures should inevitably result in better security prices. 


Your subscription to the Forecast placed now will be in effect through- 
out a vital period during which outstanding market opportunities will 
develop. So that you may take advantage of them and participate in 
our current recommendations, mail the coupon below with your remit- 


tance—TODAY. 


ss - This Complete Service for Six Months Only $75 ————* 


What Our Subscribers Say 
Re These letters are not based on per- 
x © sonal opinion but on actual service 
rendered. Hundreds of such letters 
are on file. As one of our subscribers 
you would have received the same 
recommendations which brought us 
these comments. 
° 
A. M. J. of New Hampshire— 
“T have sold through my broker 
20 shares of Radio B preferred, 
netting me $522.50 on an invest- 
ment of $440, a profit of $82.50.” 
° 
W. A. E. of Pennsylvania— 
FE “I think your service is the most 
E definite, clean cut and profitable.” 
f ’ ee : 
& Miss) L. P. of California— 
fi “This period is so critical I would 
E not dare risk funds in the market 
' if I did not have your dependable 
advice.” 
° 
C. B. of Roumante—— | 
“IT am perfectly satisfied with 
your information, especially in 
view of the rather critical times 
through which we are passing.” 
° 
". C. of Oklahoma— 
“Will take your advice on what 
to do as the stocks you recom- 
mended have done better than 
: the rank and file of the market.” 
| @ 
by Y i T. F. B. of New York— 
vel “IT am enclosing my check for 
id dis | $125 renewal for one year to 
an in: | July 31, 1935. The renewal speaks 
+ Hanne 5 for itself as to my satisfaction 
J t with the service rendered.” 
unt of | @ 
‘urrent f (Mrs.) J. J. B. of Minnesota — 
eFE k “Just a word of appreciation for 
tribut- i your investment and special serv- 
or this i ices—only wish I had known 
id fiber about them before.” 
ce e 
age ot J. P. of England— 
begin | “I am looking forward to your 
as the } continuing to serve me for the 
tainers | rest of my life. If it can be man- 
aes aged, I hope you will continue to 
ibricat serve my heirs also.” 
> latter 
ild not 
longer 
, is the 
\tainers (a) 


Ids as | Trading Advices following 
ie te Fintermediate market 
as ‘Bswings. Three to four 
of the @ wires a month. $1,000 suf- 
nancial | ficient to operate in 10 
ontinue | Share units on over 50% 





(b) 
Unusual Opportunities: 
Low-priced issues with 
outstanding profit pros- 
pects. Two to three wires 
a month. $500 will pur- 
chase 10 shares of all ad- 









(ce) 
Bargain Indicator: Sound 
dividend-paying securities 
for price appreciation. Two 
to three wires a month. 
$1,000 will purchase 10 
shares of all advices on 


(d) 
Investments for Income with 
possibilities for enhance- 
ment in value due to in- 
vestor demand. Recom- 
mended in our Bond and 
Preferred Stock depart- 


. margin, vices on over 50% margin. over 50% margin. ments. No wires necessary. 
a view 
market ; ; na ' 
record So that you may take immediate steps to place your present portfolio on a sound and _ profit-pointing basis, 
wession send us with your subscription a list of your security holdings for our analyses and recommendations. 
n judg: ‘ 7 
ne that THE INVESTMENT | ~~—~" SS Se Aare SemeeEs  e SS seem 
is- 1 " cs a ae ae aN 
<n L d I THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
se Cant an [ of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
an Van | Cable Address: TICKERPUB 
in the) BUSINESS FORECAST | a 
q | I enclose $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business 
iO, and } Forecast. I understand that regardless of the telegrams I select I will receive the complete 
7) : of | service outlined above by mail. ($125 will cover an entire year’s subscription.) 
| . 
RMR 5 Lo Cares eecais linich a ras A erss ne pra shee yeah ae Pah tac a SSR NN ta hese Sinan aiid ap Marin ys Rewicw aod PORWR us gua a ale ee 
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e I O) Telegraph me collect _your current Trading Advices (a); [J] Unusual Opportunity recom- 
= mendations (b); [] Bargain Indicator recommendations (c); (Wires will be sent you 
r i in Private Code after our Code Book has had time to reach you.) 
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Electric Bond and 
Share Company 





Two Rector Street 
New York 




















Dividends and Interest 

















The Board of Directors have this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 75c per share 
on the ng ge Stock of this Company, payable 
oeerer © , 1934, to the stockholders of record 

August 16, 1934. Transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 

A. SCHNEIDER, Treasurer. 


August 2nd, 1934. 














August 6th, 1934, 

The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 

dividend of 134 % on the Outstanding Preferred 

k of this OaRpARY, payable on the 15th day 

of September, 1934, to Stockholders of Record 

at the close of business on the 31st day of 
August, 1934. Checks will be mailed 

DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice- President & Treasurer. 











Atlas Corporation 

Dividend No. 20 on Preference Stock 
NoTIcE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
September 1, 1934, has been declared on 
the $3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 

tion, payable September 1, 1934, 
to holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business on August 20, 1934. 

Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer. 
August 10, 1934. 














Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK : 


A regular quarterly dividend, for the third quar. 
ter of 1934, of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share, 
en the Common Stock, has been declared, pay- 
able September 29, 1934, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 1, 1934. 


B. E. Hutchinson, Vice President and Treasarer 











UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


A dividend of $1.75 a share on the preferred 
stock and a dividend of 50c a share on the com- 
mon stock of Underwood BPlliott Fisher Company 
will be payable September 29, 1934, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 12, 
1934. Transfer books will not be closed. 

. Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 
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New York Stock Exchange 


Rails 





1932 1933 
: High Low High Low 
RE Re ea iene aie 94 ts) 8014 3454 
Atlantic: Coast Line............... 44 9% 59 16% 
B 
Saliimore @ Ohio ..........5..255 21% 384 37% 8 
Bangor & Aroostook. .......... 3594 94 4154 20 
Brooklyn-Manha‘ta’. Transit...... 6034 11% 414% 2134 
Cc 
Canadian Pacific .. ceeieekn so De 1% 20% 7% 
Chesapeake & Ohio .. eae 31% 93% 4914 2454 
C M.& St. Paul & Pacific........ 4% %4 11% 1 
Chicago & Northwestern...... ... 14% 2 16 14% 
Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific....... 163% 1% 10% 2 
D 
Delaware & Hudson............. 3H 32 9334 3754 
Delaware, Lack. & Western....... 457 8% 6 174 
oS See or 11% 2 2534 3% 
G 
Great Northern Pfd............... 25 5% 3334 4% 
H 
Hudson & Manhattan............ 3034 8 19 6% 
I 
URINE MOPEINERE. 55-59 710.0 +10 5 12. 24% 434 5034 84 
Interborough Rapid Transit....... 145 2% 1334 4\% 
K 
Kansas City Southern............ 15% 2% 24% 6% 
L 
Lehigh Valle Marre. 4 5 2734 85% 
Louisville & Nashville............ 384 1% 674 214% 
M 
Mo., Kansas & Texas............ 13 1% 17% 534 
RMNDOUET PRETOCS 60-5055 ce sc sees 11 1% 10% 1% 
N 
New York Central.......... ee 834 5814 14 
4 ee Chic. & St. Louis.......... 9% 1% 27% 2% 
. N. H. & Hartford. eer | 6 34 11% 
N Y ” Ontario & Western......... 15% 3% 15 7% 
Norfolk & Western. oS 4cab ae 57 177 111% 
| ene 25% 56% 34% 9% 
P 
PINNMAA. 3.5 55555055 s00stpes ee 6% 424 1334 
Pere Marguette . ikea te ee 1% 37 3% 
Pittsburgh & W. ~ aegaee eee Scans eS 6 3534 6% 
R 
oe EE Cerra. | ft 9% 6214 234 
Ss 
St. Louis-San Fran............... 6% 5% 9 % 
ee 3754 614 3834 114% 
Southern Railway ..............0 1814 2% 36 4% 
T 
RORRE BEGUN ice nssessscscses OO 13 43 15 
U 
EPL 5 coun S an scecccses RS 275 132 614% 
WwW 
Western Maryland............... 11% 1% 16 4 
ree 4°4 ly 914 1 


1934 
High Low 
73% 454% 
544% 24% 
344% 13% 
46% 35% 
4214 2834 
18% 11% 
4854 32914 

84 2% 
15 444 

6% 2 
734% 35 
333% 14 
24% 10% 
324% 12% 
12% 4% 
88% 135% 
1334 5} 


454 18% 
26% 9 
24% «9 
11% 4 
187 
36% 14% 
39% 21 
38 12 
27 11% 
5634 37 
4% «13 
3354 14% 
3644 1144 
434, 1314 
133% 90 
17% 7% 
84 254 


Industrials and Miscellaneous 


1932 





A High 
NN os a ccew ia es 6a0 08 9% 
Air Reduction, Inc.......... | 
ee eer 
ET MER ceo nip 63 3): 90 35% 
Allied Chemical & Dye........... 8814 
Allis Chalmers Mfg........... .. 153 
Amer. Brake Shoe & a Re Siepess 17% 
BURPTUEN TOR... ccc ce ccc scene SEIS 
Amer. Car & Fdy. PCE wala aK vans 17 
Amer. Com’! Alcohol............. 27 
American & Foreign Power....... 15 
Amer. International ~egaghta Seabewes an 12 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry.. rr. =| 
Amer. sewbed yg iam Serre 
Amer. Radiator & S.S............ 124% 
— Rolling Mill. . secs ae 
Amer. Smelting & Refining... noe os 
Amer. ge! r Refining 3944 
aS > Pere 
Amer. Tobacco Com 
Amer. Tob. +e 
Amer. Water Works & Elec....... 3414 
S| ere 10 
\ . Ri eae 39% 
Anaconda Copper meted Da ehais ache 19% 
Atlantic Refining. . eres = 
Re a5 pn 0:55 050:0:6546 151% 
Aviation Gorm, Del. .......5..26+2. 8% 
B 
Baldwin Loco. Works............ 12 
NN Le eee 7 
Beatrice uae SE ich aly cut kdavk 4314 
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Industrials and Miscellaneous (Continued ) 


1933 






Bendix Aviation............. 


Eh. eae 
Bethlehem Stee] Corp 
Bohn Aluminum..... 
Borden Company. 
Borg Warner..... 





Pines Migs. cscocsacs ce. oe 
Burroughs Adding Machine... ... 


Byers & Co. (A. M.).. 
Cc 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale........... 


OE ee ae 
Cerro de Pasco Copper........... 
CROsApOOKS GOID... 6c ciccccacsices 
SIN MIG an 6s0 0:6 6'5.0's sins wee 

cos Sa 


Coca-Cola Co.... 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... 

Columbian Carbon... ....6... 20006 
Colum. Gas & Elec..............2. 
Commercial Credit............... 
Se 


Commercial Solvents... . 


Commonwealth & Southern....... 
Congoleum-Naim................ 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y......... 


Consol. Oil..... 


Continental Baking Cl. A........ A 
Continental Can, Inc.. ........... 
Continental Insurance ........... 
ee | ae 
Corn Products Refining........... 
Crown Cork & Seal............... 
oo eee 
Curtis Wright, Common.......... 


D 
Diamond Match................. 
oe 6" RS ae ee 
eee ee ee ee 
Du Pont de Nemours............. 





E 


Eastman Kodak Co............... 
Electric Auto Lite................ 
Elec. Power & Light.............. 
Electric Storage Battery........... 
Endicott-Johnson Corp............ 


F 


Firestone Tire & Rubber.......... 
First National Stores......,...... 
ESS So Se a eae 
Freeport Texas Co............... 


G 


General Amer. Transpt........... 
el eer 
SSODCERD PRMD 06.50 0500s snves ee 
lb eS, ea ee 
oO err en 


General Motors Corp............. 
General Railway Signal........... 
General Refactories.............. 
Gillette Safety Razor............. 
ol eee 
ee ree 
GooGricl C0. 1. Bs cccsc cesses 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber......... 
Great Western Sugar............. 


H 
Hershey Chocolate. 


Houston Oil of Texas (New). Ae 


Hudson Motor Car.... 


Hupp MO CAL ..65). wsccccs : oy, : : 


I 
OS See 
Inter, Business Machines......... 
eS eee are 
Inter. Harvester. ...........c000% 
ES | Se ere 
CS 2. ere 


J 
Johns-Manville.................. 


K 
Kelvinator..... 


Kennecott Copper..... Raa ke eees 
eS SS ee 
Kroger Grocery & Baking......... 


L 
RRO Se ae iasiele tie dks 02.0 vic:00 


Lehman Corp.. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford.............. 
Liggett & Myers Tob. B.......... 
RR ere 


Loew’s, Inc..... 


Loose Wiles Biscuit.............. 
ee, eae ir 


M 


OT. ge a ep (| a rc 
NM RUMI oes sicses)¢ 3:0°4016,0ar0 inves 
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Low 
934 

254% 
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19% 
16% 
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1334 














HOTES 
DU RHIN 





Situated in the Historic 
Place Vendéme with the 
finest shopping district in 
the world at its doors, handy 
to the best theatres and 
principal banks, close to the 
Tuileries Gardens and the 
Opera. A hotel distin- 
guished by that gracious 
charm and comfort found in 
the best homes and appre- 
ciated by a discerning 








clientele. 

Prices Adapted to Present Conditions 

Single room and bath....... . 50 frs. 

Double room and beth........ 75 frs. 

Siriall" s0i@>.. soc 2 ca se sces 100 frs. 
—No Taxes — 


6, PLACE VENDOME, 6 
PARIS 
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STOCKS — BONDS 


Cash or Margin Accounts 


SPRINGS &CO. 


“BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 1898" 


Members { Chicago Board of Trade 





COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining margin require- 
ments, commission charges and 
trading units furnished on request. 


Inquiries Invited 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


and other leading exchanges. 


60 Beaver St., New York 








and trading methods clearly explained 
in a helpful booklet sent free on request. 


Same care given to large or small orders. 


(isHo & (HaPMAN 


52 Broadway 





MARKET TERMS 


Ask for booklet MC 6 


Established 1907 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York 














To the President of a 
Dividend-Paying Corporation :— 


Why should you publish your dividend 
notices in The Magazine of Wall Street? 

You will reach the greatest number of 
potential Stockholders of record at the 
time when they are perusing our magazine, 
seeking sound securities to add to their 
holdings. 

By keeping them informed of your di- 
vidend action, you create a maximum 
amount of good will for your Company, 
which will result in wide diversification 
of your securities among these influential 
investors. 

Place The Magazine of Wall Street on the 
list of publications carrying your next divi- 
dend netice! 
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Issued on the 15th of every month 














A Handbook 
for 
Investors 


How much is it worth to you to 
always know which companies 
offer the soundest profit possibil- 
ities—which industries are pro- 
gressing—which are at a stand- 
still—if there are danger signals 
on securities you are now hold- 
ing? 


Adjustable Stock Ratings include 
all these vital facts on the 1500 
leading stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and Curb 
Market—as well as leading bank 
and insurance stocks. 


Its 112 pages revised monthly of 
brief statistical reviews, of expert 
ratings, and individual com- 
ments, leave you in no doubt as 
to your prospects—extremely im- 
portant in today’s markets. 


Now—only $2.50 a year—will 
bring you Adjustable Stock Rat- 
ings — published the 15th of 
every month—the most complete, 
most frequently revised informa- 
tion you can possibly secure— 
equal to services costing up to 
$40 and $50 a year—or more. 


Mail this coupon today. 


The MAGAZINE of WALLSTREET 
90 Broad Street, New York 

(1 I enclose $2.50. Send me AD- 
JUSTABLE STOCK RATINGS 


monthly for one year. 
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Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 462) 








see little to be gained by disturbing 
your present position in the shares. 


P. LORILLARD CoO. 


When a stock selling around 17 pays 
$1.20 dividend, do you take this as an indi- 
cation the stock ts anticipating a dividend 
reduction? Would you say this applies to 
Lorillard common? Wouid you continue to 
hold 100 shares as a good speculation?—R. 
L. IV., Los Angeles, Calif. 


At prevailing quotations and based 
on current annual dividend of $1.20 a 
share, the common stock of P. Loril- 
lard Co. affords a return of 7%, which 
rate is in line with and reflects the 
caliber of the equity. Obviously, the 
shares must be looked upon in a specu- 
lative light and as such a return of 7% 
is little enough under existing condi- 
tions. On the other hand, current re- 
ports indicate that while the possibility 
for added distributions on the common 
stock are not in prospect at the mo- 
ment, full 1934 earnings will cover 
current dividends, thereby assuring 
maintenance of the present rate. More- 
over, the longer term outlook for the 
company indicates a gradual improve* 
ment in earning power with general 
business betterment, a factor that is 
further reassuring in judging the fu- 
ture prospects of the shares. Perhaps, 
the best known of the company’s prod- 
ucts is the “Old Gold” cigarette, al- 
though “Union Leader” and “Briggs” 
smoking tobaccos, as well as “Between 
the Acts” and other “little cigar” 
brands represent important revenue 
producers for the company. Aggres- 
sive advertising and sales policies 
should enable the company to maintain 
its leading trade position as a member 
of the “Big Four,” and as such reten- 
tion of its shares is justified at this 
time. 


B. F. GOODRICH CoO. 


I understand B. F. Goodrich Co. has sub- 
stantial accumulations on the preferred 
stock which is unfavorable to the comanon 
stockholders. Is this so? Do you advise 
holding, or selling 150 shares averaging 
154% 2—K. S., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

While the B. F. Goodrich Co. manu- 
factures a widely diversified line of 
rubber products, about one-half of the 
sales volume is in rubber tires, largely 
for the replacement market. The re- 
placement field is normally more prof- 
itable than the original equipment mar- 
ket. 

The company benefited considerably 
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60,000 HOLDERS DEPOSITED 
OVER $140,000,000 
OF DEBENTURES 


sais _——- of holders have deposited more 

“Ty than half of the amount of outstand- 

Ore aes ing debentures of the Associated Gas 

and Electric Company under the 

Plan of Rearrangement of Debt Capital- 
ization, 

Annual interest savings of. $2,758,383 
have resulted from the Plan, based on de- 
posits made by May 31, 1934. 

These substantial savings may be insuffi- 
cient unless business improvement contin- 
ues, to prevent a deficit, on a consolidated 
basis, for fixed interest on the debentures 
of the Company during 1934, because of 
rate reductions and increased outlays for 
taxes, labor and materials. 

Holders of Company fixed interest debentures by depositing 
in exchange for Associated Gas and Electric Corporation 
debentures under the Plan, protect their own 
interests and help make successful a readily avail- 
able means of insurance against future adverse 
conditions, 











Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company, Incorporated 
61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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In the Next Issue 


France Sets Up a Frankenstein 
The Difficulties of Middle Europe. 
By C. G. WycxkorF and JoHn D. C. WELDON 


Where Is the Government Carrying Us? 


By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 











last year both from increased sales and 
an improved price status. Net income 
for 1933 totaled $2,272,514, but in- 
cluded $2,374,937 profit on funded 
debt purchased at a discount. How- 
ever there was a loss of $6,582,140, 
after a $2,500,957 profit on bonds re- 
acquired in 1932. Despite heavy losses 
throughout the depression and a con- 
stant reduction in funded debt through 
open market acquisitions, the company 
has remained in a strong financial posi- 
tion. Dividend accumulations on the 
294,308 shares of 7% preferred stock 
now amount to $21 ashare. However, 
despite the favorable financial position 
of the company, it is not likely that any 
payments on the accumulations on the 
senior issue will be made this year. 
The common shares can only be re- 
garded as purely speculative at the 
present time as the heavy accumula- 
tions on the preference stock obviously 
are unfavorable to the junior issue. If 
you are able to hold for the longer 
term, however, we would counsel 
against a sacrifice at this time as we 
believe the common stock has longer 
term price appreciation possibilities. 


OHIO OIL CoO. 


In considering the earnings and financial 
position of Ohio Oil Co., it seems to me it 
might continue; and possibly increase com- 
mon stock dividends. On this basis, do you 
think I would be justified in acquiring 100 
shares for appreciation and income ?—D. P. 
G., Baltimore, Md. 


Although recent years have wit- 
nessed some diversification of its opera- 
tions, the Ohio Oil Co. is still prin- 
cipally a producer and distributor of 
crude oil. Since crude oil prices have 
been well sustained during recent 
months, there is little question but that 
earnings compare favorably with those 
of last year. In the first quarter of the 
current year, the company reported a 
profit of $1,416,176, equal after divi- 
dend requirements on the 6% pre- 
ferred stock, to eight cents a share on 
the common stock, against a loss of $1,- 
418,245 in the March quarter of 1933. 
The June and September quarters are 
the periods of seasonally heavy con- 
sumption and if prices are sustained, as 
seems probable, the report for the full 
year 1934 should reveal a conspicuous 
improvement when compared with the 
loss of $30,016 shown for 1933. The 
company has no funded debt and there 
is only $58,094,300 of 6% preferred 
stock ahead of the common. The con- 
cern has maintained an excellent finan- 
cial condition; current assets, as of 


March 31, 1934, amounted to $37,- 
318,191 and current liabilities were 
$3,713,882. With the outlook for con- 
tinued effective control of the industry 
by the oil administrator, we feel that 
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you would be fully warranted in pur- 
chasing Ohio Oil, common, both on the 
basis of prospective income and price 
enhancement. 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


I have 100 shares of Hercules Powder, 
bought at 28, and held through reactionary 
periods, on advice contained in the Maga- 
zine. Now I am wondering if this stock 
can do as well in the year ahead—if you 
think it might be well to take my profit.— 
G. W. W., Spokane, Wash. 


The Hercules Powder Co. caters to 
a wide range of industry, with the re- 
sult that improvement in almost any 
other business is reflected in the com- 
pany’s operations. Major activities of 
the company include the production of 
explosives, heavy chemical, nitro-cellu- 
lose, cellulose and naval stores. The 
company made a splendid showing in 
1933, earning the equivalent of $2.79 
per common share, against only 24 
cents a share a year earlier. The im- 
provement was continued during the 
first half of the current year with $2.46 
a share earned on the common stock as 
compared with 90 cents in the initial 
six months of 1933. 

The company is conservatively capi- 
talized, maintains a strong financial 
position, and present earning power 
amply supports the 75-cent quarterly 
dividend now being paid. While it is 
too early to attempt any estimate of 
1935 earning power, there is no reason 
to believe that the company will not 
get its share of the business available 
in the fields which it serves, as its base 
of earnings is widening steadily. 

The stock now returns you a yield 
of better than 10% on your invest- 
ment. We accord the stock a high 
rating, and favor continued retention 
as a longer term investment. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


I have nearly 6 points loss on 100 shares 
of Collins & Aikman common. Will you 
favor me with your opinion of this com- 
pany’s prospects and if you counsel holding 
or selling?—A. F. N., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Collins @ Aikman Corp. is the lead- 
ing producer of pyle fabrics, including 
mohairs, velvets, velours, etc. While 
the furniture and cloakings industries 
are obvious outlets, automobile manu- 
facturers absorb about 75% of total 
output. The marked improvement 
which has taken place in the latter in- 
dustry was chiefly responsible for the 
profit of $1,294,493 shown for the year 
ended February 24, 1934. In the previ- 
ous fiscal year there was a deficit of 
$522,002. Takings by the automotive 
industry and others continued to -ex- 


pand during the early months of the 


current year. Thus, for the quarter 
ended May 26, 1934, Collins & Aik- 
man reported a net profit of $270,133, 
equivalent after allowing for preferred 
dividend requirements to 28 cents a 
share on the common stock. This com- 
pared with $3,315, or 5 cents a share 
on the 62,768 shares of 7% preferred 
stock in the same quarter last year. 
Inasmuch as the automotive industry 
has now passed what will probably 
prove to be its peak for early ensuing 
months, at least, earnings for the full 
year may not equal those of last, when 
$1.52 a share was earned on the com- 
mon stock. Nevertheless, financial 
condition of the enterprise is adequate 
for all ordinary needs and in view of 
the company’s leading position in the 
automobile upholstery field, earnings 
should eventually respond to higher 
motor car activity. While no early 
distributions on the common stock are 
likely, the shares are believed to amply 
discount the restricted medium term 
prospects and should be held with a 
view to more favorable long term de 
velopments. 


BEST & CO. 


I notice that department store stocks 
haven’t been doing so well marketwise. 1 
would like to know, therefore, if you be- 
lieve this is only seasonal—if you advise 
holding 100 shares of Best & Co. bought 
at 31%4.—L. J., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Despite the fact that Best & Co. spe- 
cializes in quality wearing apparel, its 
earnings record throughout the depres- 
sion has been outstanding. Even in 
the fiscal year 1932-3, when most de- 
partment stores were deep in the 
“red,” Best was able to show a profit 
of $328,965, equivalent to $1.05 a 
share on the common stock. While this 
made sorry comparison with previous 
years results, it was most gratifying in 
the light of then existing conditions 
and thoroughly demonstrated the 
soundness of managerial policies. Un- 
like the average department store, mer- 
chandise handled is limited to men’s, 
women’s and children’s wearing ap- 
parel and accessories, style and quality 
being stressed, at prices which are 
within the reach of most salaried in- 
dividuals. With the company’s main 
store located in the heart of the Fifth 
Avenue shopping district, branches are 
maintained in several rich suburban 
districts where the out-of-town clien- 
tele may satisfy its needs without a 
trip to the main store. The improve- 
ment of general business and purchas- 
ing power which became pronounced 
in the second half of last year, found 
prompt reflection in apparel sales and 
enabled Best & Co. to more than dou- 
ble its profit of the previous year. For 
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The Magazine of Wall Street 


FINANCIAL BOOK SHELF 





NEW AND 
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What we have done about 
money since March 1933, 
why we have done it, and 
where it leaves us at the 
present time! 


“THE MONEY 
MUDDLE” 
by 
James P. Warburg 
“A Practical Banker” 
Published 1934 
272 pages 


To avoid costly errors, 
every investor and semi- 
investor should read and 
consult 


*A STUDY OF 
CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 


Their Nature and Uses 
in Finance” 


by 
Arthur Stone Dewing 
Published 1934 
427 pages 


“GOVERNMENT 
RULES 
INDUSTRY” 


An impartial survey of 
the organization and 


work of the N.R.A. 
Published 1934 
241 pages 


PIMGG s.4 onus $2.00 





Dissecting the Money Question ... . 


Whether or not you are in complete agreement with the diagnosis and 
remedies contained in his latest book “The Money Muddle”, you will 
be grateful for James P. Warburg’s keen-sighted analysis of the mone- 
tary problems of our country. This young international banker, who 
served last year as financial adviser to the American delegation to the 
London Economic Conference, has employed a simple, conversational 
style—using homely examples to stress and elucidate important points. 


The volume is divided into three sections. The first is devoted to the 
general background of money and banking and the basic nature of our 
money mechanism. The second section concerns the accomplishments 
of the Roosevelt administration since March 1933. The third considers 
our present position and summarizes Mr. Warburg’s suggestions and 
criticisms. He evidently believes our basic trouble is not monetary but 
rather a series of difficulties which are largely the outgrowth of the 
World War. 


Appraising Securities . .. . 


For accurately appraising the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various types of securities, Dr. Arthur Stone Dewing’s new book should 
prove invaluable to the investor and semi-investor. “A Study of Cor- 
poration Securities Their Nature and Uses in Finance” makes available 
the fruits of the author’s comprehensive experience as a director, finan- 
cier, corporation counsel and Professor of Finance at Harvard. 


By the prolific use of illustrations, figures and citations—intricate 
points are clarified so that the general reader will experience no dif_i- 
culty. In order, this volume treats The Corporation, Financial Postu- 
lates, Capital Stock, Attributes and Forms of Capital Stock, Classifica- 
tions of Capital Stock, General Characteristics of Funded Debt, Se- 
eured and Unsecured Obligations, Equipment Obligations and The 
Privilege of Conversion. 


Government Rules Industry . .. . 


The most recent study of the organization and work of the N.R.A. 
comes to us this month from a prominent lawyer and lecturer on Con- 
stitutional Law. By delving into the nature of the relationship between 
the Recovery Act and the American Constitutional System and the 
grave questions to be settled by the Supreme Court—“Government 
Rules Industry” by Michael F. Gallagher should prove of interest to 
everyone who is concerned with our capital and labor problems. 


After considering the objects, provisions and administration of The 
Act, the author deals with the process of code making, the labor pro- 
visions and the anti-trust provisions. Other important chapters dis- 
cuss “The Constitution in an Economic Emergency,” “The Commerce 
Clause as a Basis of Power” and “The Separation of Power.” In 
conclusion, Mr. Gallagher offers a new scheme for the co-operative, 
self-regulation of industry, through codes, under the sanction and 
supervision of the government. 





A list of carefully 
selected books of 
value to the investor 
and semi-investor. 


1. Common Sense on 
Common Stocks 


By I. E. Tanenbaum 
and L. Stearns, 
1934, New York, 


332 pages ..... $2.50 


2. Investment and 
Speculation 
By Lawrence Cham.- 
berlin and 
William Hay 


1931, New York, 


$22 PEEGS- icc ce $3.00 
3. Price Differentials 
in Wheat 


1934, Chicago... $1.00 


4. *What to Consider 
in Buying Securities 
Today? 

By A. T. Miller 
1932, New York, 


152 pages ..... $2.25 


5. Value Theory and 
Business Cycles 


By H. L. McCracken 
1933, New York, 


276 pages ..... $4.00 


6. The New Capitalism 
By James D. Mooney 
1934, New York, 


229 pages ..... $3.50 


7. The Economy of 
Abundance 
By Stuart Chase, 


1934, New York. $2.50 


* Published by the 
Magazine of Wall 
Street. 

® 
Order books by 
number on coupon 
below. 
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The Magazine of Wall Street, 
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A Detroit 
Landmark 


Travel-wise people stop at 
the Shelby. Why? Think 
of these reasons: a loca- 
tion in the heart of down- 
town Detroit—three pop- 
ular priced restaurants— 
lobby shops—radio—900 
rooms and suites, all with 
private bath — circulating 
ice water—box-mattressed 
beds and tip-eliminating 


servidors. Garage. 


Rooms $2 to $10 


Suites $6 to $25 





MAYNARD D. SMITH 


President 
DETROIT 
“AGLOW WITH FRIENDLINESS” 
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the fiscal year ended January 31, 1934, 
earnings were equivalent to $2.33 a 
share on the 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, after preferred dividend 
requirements which amount to less 
than $12,000 a year. The uptrend of 
earnings led to the resumption of di- 
vidends on the common stock in Octo- 
ber, with a quarterly distribution of 
25 cents a share. This was recently 
increased to 37/4 cents a share. With 
indications pointing to continued satis- 
factory operations during the balance 
of the year, we suggest that you main- 
tain your position in the stock. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
Co. 


In view of the fact that Corn Products is 
now selling at the low for the year would 
you take this as an indication of an un- 
favorable outlook? Or do you believe this 
might be a good time to buy 100 shares? 
—F.W. L., Asheville, N. C. 

Report of Corn Products Refining 
Co. for the six months ended June 30, 
1934, revealed net income of $4,402,- 
165, equivalent, after allowing for di- 
vidend requirements on the 7% pre- 
ferred stock, to $1.40 a share on the 
common. In the first half of 1933 net 
income was $5,188,729, or $1.70 a 
common share. Included in the cur- 
rent year’s figures was “other income,” 
representing income from _ securities 
owned and from afhliated companies, 
of $2,062,239, against $1,460,847 in 
the first half of last year. It can be 
seen, therefore, that earnings of the 
ccmpany derived from its own opera- 
tions have been somewhat less favor- 
able during recent months than was 
the case last year. This may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that there was 
considerable forward buying of the 
company’s products during the closing 
months of 1933 in order to beat the 
proposed increase in the processing tax 
on corn from 5 cents to 20 cents a 
bushel. Although the higher tax was 
never invoked, sales necessarily de- 
clined during subsequent months. 
When present excess stocks in the 
hands of consumers have been worked 
off, domestic sales should register a 
considerable increase. Foreign sales 
are understood to be running ahead of 
last year’s business. In the early part 
of the current year, the company insti- 
tuted a 10% wage advance and this, 
coupled with the fact that there have 
been as yet no price advances to offset 
the processing tax and higher corn 
prices, may also account for the recent 
earnings decline. While earnings dur- 
ing the first six months of the current 
year fell somewhat short of dividend 
requirements, no concern is felt as to 
continuance of the present $3 annual 
rate. Financial position is excellent. 
As of December 31, 1933, total cur- 


rent assets of $53,822,910, including 
cash alone of $14,350,573, compareu 
with current liabilities of but $10,059,- 
385. Corn Products is the world’s 
leading producer and distributor of 
starch, syrup, sugar and other products 
derived from corn. Approximately. 
one-third of tonnage sales are adver- 
tised packaged brands, while the re- 
mainder is sold in bulk to the food, tex- 
tile and other industries. Plants are 
operated not only in the United States, 
but also in thirteen foreign countries. 
This large investment abroad places 
the concern in an excellent position to 
escape the dangers of further dollar 
depreciation. Considering the excel- 
lent earnings record of the company, 
its conservative capitalization, and 
promising future, we feel that you 
would be fully warranted in taking 
advantage of present prices to acquire 
100 shares of the common stock. 


NASH MOTORS 


It is my opinion that Nash Motors is a 
good buy at present prices in view of the 
company’s liberal dividend policy and strong 
financial status. Do you agree with me in 
this or do you feel there are other more 
attractive situations?—R. F. L., Utica, 

ow. 


While we are inclined to agree with 
you that Nash is probably reasonably 
priced at the present time in relation 
to longer term earnings prospects, we 
feel that commitments in the issue 
might well be delayed until the outlook 
for the automotive industry, as a 
whole, is more clearly defined. Con- 
trary to the experience of the larger 
companies, Nash reported a loss of 
$893,369 for the quarter ended May 
31, 1934, against a deficit of $123,720 
in the preceding quarter and a net loss 
of $145,469 in the May quarter of last 
year. The sizable loss shown in the 
May quarter of the current year is un- 
derstood to have been largely caused 
by expenses incurred in connection 
with the new Lafayette. This car 
represents Nash’s bid for low priced 
business and reception of the car is un- 
derstood to have been satisfactory. 
Labor and materials costs are higher, 
however, and with the industry now 
entering its period of seasonally low 
sales, profit operations seem unlikely 
prior to the spring of 1935, at least. 
Dividends on the capital stock are be- 
ing paid at the rate of $1 annually and 
while this policy appears justified, de- 
spite continued losses, by the excep- 
tionally liquid current position, con- 
tinued distributions cannot be regarded 
as assured. Until there are indications 
that operations will soon be restored to 
a profitable basis, therefore, we sug- 
gest that you defer commitments in 
the stock. 
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What Will the Regulated 
Market Be? 


(Continued from page 441) 





are entitled. There are careful safe- 
guards against evasion or de-listing, for 
the over-the-counter markets will also 
be subject to regulation and it will 
scarcely pay for the average corpora- 
tion to give up its American market 
and seek listing on a foreign exchange. 

Equally important, every corporate 
oficer and director and every owner 
of as much as 10 per cent of any class 
of its stock must file a statement show- 
ing his stock holdings. Moreover, 
changes in such stock holdings must be 
reported within ten days after the 
close of each calendar month within 
which purchases or sales were made. 
Under the law any profit made by an 
ofhcer, director or owner of 10 per 
cent of the outstanding shares, on 
disposition of a security position which 
has not been maintained for more than 
six months is recoverable by the cor- 
poration. Officers, directors and 10 
per cent stockholders will not be al- 
lowed to sell short equity securities of 
their corporation or sell “against the 
box.” 

So far as public distrust of the mar- 
ket machinery of the past is a factor 
in the present low level of financial 
confidence—and the point is debatable 
in relation to the basic economic and 
political factors which determine the 
pace of speculation—the above reforms 
can be expected to do much good. 

They will not of themselves make 
investment or speculation much safer 
than it has ever been. Insiders will 
still have an inherent advantage in sens- 
ing trends much sooner than they will 
be revealed either by quarterly reports 
of by monthly statements of changes in 
stockholdings by officers and directors. 
Most such, as a matter of fact, are in- 
vestors, rather than traders. 

The other main purpose of the law 

and undoubtedly the purpose of 
greatest economic significance—is to 
limit the volume of credit entering 
speculation. This, rather than protec- 
tion of the speculator or elimination 
of the shoe-string speculator, is the in- 
tent behind the new margin regulation. 
The sources of brokers’ loans will be 
carefully guarded. 

As a matter of fact, this elemental 
reform was adopted by Congress last 
year when Senator Glass wrote his 
stringent restrictions on the employ- 
ment of Federal Reserve credit for 
stock market operations. Stock mar- 
ket booms can only exist if fed on 
borrowed money. 

Here, rather than in the numerous 
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rules and regulations directed at the 
myriad details of speculative practice, 
is the probability that major market 
cycles, as contrasted with intermediate 
fluctuations, will in future tend to be 
substantially “ironed out.” Lacking 
the credit that was so lavishly poured 
out in the gay 20's, bull markets in 
future hardly will go to such extremes 
as did the last one. Since the higher 
they go, the harder they fall—it may 
be that future bear markets also will 
be less extreme. 

Even in this generalization, how- 
ever, one is struck by certain doubts. 
Speculation will remain an enigma of 
humannature. Thereisthe history of Hol- 
land’s fantastic tulip craze and the great 
South Sea Bubble in eras long before 
today’s easy and elaborate mechanism 
for margin trading had been invented! 
The nub of the matter was that, for 
one reason or another, people thought 
they saw a way to make profits. 

They will continue to think so— 
from time to time—and, as in the past, 
the mechanics of the game will be com- 
paratively unimportant, relative to the 
overwhelming economic, political and 
psychological forces at work. 

Even with market operations on a 
100 per cent cash basis, there would 
have been a 1933 bull market under 
the policies initiated by the Roosevelt 
Administration. On the reverse side, 


this writer, for one, is not at all sure 
that a cash market in the 20’s would 
have prevented the depression decline 
in the majority of securities from go- 
ing to levels which the country would 
have considered appalling, considering 
the wholesale destruction of earning 
power—upon which, in the long run, 
all stock values depend in any kind 
of a stock market. 

In its long history Wall Street has 
usually asked only to know the best 
or the worst as soon as possible. At 
times its brakes have not been so good, 
but its shock-absorbers have always 
heen excellent. Nothing is more capa- 
ble than speculation in adapting itself 
to new conditions. It has always found 
a way to carry on. It will continue to 


do SO. 
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ey Gamblers! 


Those two _ powerful 
words need not apply 
only to the men of the 
“Wall Streets’’ of 
America—even if they 
were truly descriptive 
of the fraternity. 
We are all ‘‘money 
gamblers’’ for in pur- 
chasing all of our varied 
necessities and luxuries 
—we all gamble on re- 
ceiving full value re- 
ceived. 
And is so many pur- 
chases—the real value is 
sometimes a hidden in- 
tangible. So it is in 
particular with the 
clothes you wear. 
The man who doesn’t 
believe in gambling with 
his perfect appearance 
—always purchases the 
finest custom tailored 
garments — and _ those 
who wear Shotland and 
Shotland clothes are in- 
creasing in number — 
every day. 
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KEEP POSTED 


The pieces of literature listed below have 
been prepared with the utmost care by busi- 
ness houses advertising in this issue. They 
will be sent free upon request, direct from 
the issuing houses. Please ask for them by 
number. We urge our readers to take full 
advantage of this service. Address Keep 
Posted Department, Magazine of Wall Street, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y 





‘‘ODD LOT TRADING’’ 
John Muir & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, are distributing their 
booklet to investors. (225) 


‘*‘TRADING METHODS’’ 
This handbook, issued by Chisholm & 
Chapman, contains much helpful informa- 
tion for traders. A copy together with 
their Market Letter will be mailed apon 
request. (785) 


INVESTMENT PROFIT INSURANCE 
The most logical form of investment 
profit insurance is represented by the 
personal and continuous counsel rendered 
by the Investment Management Service. 
Write for full information. No obliga- 
tion. (861) 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CoO. 
Full information or reports om companies 
identified with Electric Bond & Share Oo., 
furnished upon request. (898) 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS, COMMIS- 
SION CHARGES 
Springs & Co., have prepared a folder 
explaining margin requirements, coimmis- 
sion charges and trading units. Copies 
gladly sent investors and traders. (939) 














Censorship 


The Magazine of Wall Street rejects 
more advertising per issue than any 
other financial publication. The high 
standards demanded by The Magazine 
of Wall Street assure our readers of 
the reliable source of information an- 
nounced by our advertisers. Bankers, 
institutions and investors read the Maga- 
zine to gain information of the offerings 
ef responsible firms. 
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The Crucial Next Six 
Months 


(Continued from page 436) 








disposed, market price plus its com- 
pensating benefits had covered half the 
distance back to the 1913 purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar. But to 
curb production when elevators and 
graneries are empty will be a colossal 
job, and fate may send A A A to the 
boneyard with the opportunity of an 
age within its grasp. 

Nature may decree crops or drought 
but man may still build and spend the 
income of the future. As she turns 
parsimonious the order goes out for 
more and more public works. The 
President visits Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee and finds them good, goes on 
to Fort Peck and blesses the damming 
of the Missouri for navigation that 
never will be. Building for power 
that is not needed and for irrigation 
that flouts planned reduction of agri- 
cultural production is to go on. So 
far as this Administration is concerned 
the privately-owned utilities are doomed 
to slow and painful death. 

Social insurance is being groomed 
for a big grab at the Treasury next 
winter and Mr. Hopkins continues to 
disburse millions and billions in re- 
habilitation, direct relief and rainbowy 
schemes of uplift. 

Meantime in the Treasury a new 
brain trust is sweating its intellect to 
find new means of ruining the profit 
system by taking away from those who 
make to give to those who make not. 
Yes, taxation is to be used more and 
more for ulterior purposes. 

The Last Great “Shot” of All 

But time goes on and business slumps 
when by all the books it should boom. 
Election day approaches and grumbling 
waxes. What if all this mighty plan- 
ning and revolving should lead to a 
busted treasury and a renewed depres- 
sion? The Frankfurter boys are get- 
ting scared, thinking now of their jobs. 
The President’s mail piles up with sug- 
gestions that it might be well to give 
business a chance to work out its own 
salvation. Agreed that strange de- 
vices have saved its life, perhaps it 
needs to paddle its own canoe. AAA 
is momentarily harmless except to tax- 
payers; N R A may reorganize itself 
into futility and futurity and Dr. Rich- 
berg may prescribe rest for the busi- 
ness patient. For this, the panting busi- 
ness works, yearns and preys. And it 
may be. 

Certain it is that the word has gone 
down the line for the reds, pinks and 
theorists who have been sucked, or 


have horned, into the Government 
service to stop their chatter about revo- 
lution and their eternal knocking of all 
that is or ever was. They have been 
warned that there is to be no revolu- 
tion and no fundamental change of 
politics, society or economics. With 
his amazing mobility of objective and 
method and scorn for the petty vice 
of consistency, the President,—with an 
appraising eye of the Supreme Court, 
is preparing for the extraction of the 
teeth of business regimentation. May 
even, in a soothing radio talk, explain 
how it has been the plan all along to 
save business and then turn it loose at 
the earliest possible moment. 

So here’s the summarized forecast 
of the next few months probably just 
as authentic as one made and guaran- 
teed by the President himself: Empha 
sis on public works, trend toward state 
ownership and control of all things 
utility, relief, drought and general, on 
a magnificent scale; fast liquidation of 
frozen banks, floods of R F C loans 
to business and municipalities, super- 
visory restrictions of bank loans re- 
laxed and N R A a thin shadow of the 
power it was; inflation warily post- 
poned but not scotched once and for 
all. A semblance of prosperity by No- 
vember or bust! 

But perhaps the patient is too far 
gone for anything except another major 
operation. Like it or not, will it or 
not, inflation may now be inevitable. 
A thousand forces work toward infla- 
tion. The credit system has broken 
down, banks bulge with money lend 
nothing, and close out good loans. The 
Treasury races toward insolvency, 
nothing of priming primes the busi- 
ness pump—comes out of it only what 
is poured into it; sufficient to make a 
show of prosperity but without a fol- 
lowing of water from the well. Per- 
haps the well must be filled with 
watered money. 








evans — tats — Business 
(Continued from page 446) 








drought and pests have recently low- 
ered Canada’s already poor wheat out- 
look to 275,000,000 bushels, and the 
world shortage of the two bread grains, 
wheat and rye, will be around 600,- 
000,000 bushels as compared with last 
year’s product. 

The broad conclusion from this re- 
view is that the drought in the West, 
terrible as it is, devastating as it must 
be to business in large regions, is not 
anything like a national disaster, taken 
by itself. Indeed, it may well make 
for far better conditions there next 
year—weather willing—while tending 
to better business elsewhere this year. 
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Rising Profit Trend for 
Petroleum 
(Continued from page 450) 








of the greater portion of the industry 
to co-operate in stamping out the evils. 

As to individual companies, one gen- 
erally is applicable. Marked progress 
has been made in the past several years 
in reducing funded debt and, for the 
most part, financial affairs show impres- 
sive strength. Some companies will be 
adversely affected by the drought, 
others may lose competitive ground 
but it appears safe to conclude that 
results for 1934 will on the whole dis- 
close marked improvement over last 
year. 





Gold Stocks Hold Their 
Advantage 
(Continued from page 457) 








the Kirkland Lake region of Canada. 
Ore reserves are such that the risk of 
early depletion is remote. The com- 
pany is taking advantage of the premi- 
um on gold to conserve its highest grade 
ores and work ores of lesser content, 
its average recovery for the first quar- 
ter of this year having been only $11.36 
per ton, against $15.15 in the final 
quarter of 1932. This will tend to 
restrict the realization of the maximum 
profits available, but the company 
should earn upward of $4 per share 
this year, against $3.61 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1933. Last 
year regular and extra dividends 
totalled $3 and an extra of 50 cents 
was paid last June. With payments 
of $3.50 a year well within present 
indicated earning power, the stock at 
its present level of 5134 would yield 
6.7%. 

McIntyre Porcupine, operating in 
northern Ontario, is the third largest 
Canadian producer. In twenty-two 
years it has dug more than 7,500,000 
tons of ore ranging in value from $7 
to $11 per ton. Reserves are extensive, 
and the present $35 price for gold have 
enabled it to treat large bodies of ore 
not previously profitable at the price 
of $20.67 per ounce. The dividend 
is currently at the rate of $2 a year, 
yielding 4.4% on the present quota- 
tion of 45, and is less than half the 
company’s present earning power, 
profits for the quarter ended June 30 
having been $1.19 per share. 

The ores of Dome Mines, Ltd., like 
those of McIntyre Porcupine, are of 
lesser grade than those of either Home- 
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stake or Lake Shore, but are capable for 
an indefinite time of producing profits 
upward of $4 per share on the com- 
pany’s 953,334 shares of no-par value 
capital stock. Last year’s net was 
$3.83 per share, the figure being be- 
fore depletion. Profit, before depre- 
ciation and depletion, for the first 
half of this year was $2.43 per share. 
Dividends are now being paid at the 
rate of $3.50 per share, yielding 8.7% 
on the issue’s current price of 40. 





Chief Metals in Improved 
Position 
(Continued from page 449) 








and with the better demand in evi- 
dence this year, the statistical position 
of lead should be somewhat stronger. 
Stocks of zinc, on the other hand are 
lower than at any time for the past 
three years and prices have shown a 
firm tendency. 

While the outlook for the non- 
ferrous metal companies hardly lends 
itself to unbounded optimism, it is 
much more hopeful than for some time 
and the prospects for further progress 
are not without promising implications. 
As to dividends, however, judgment 
must conform to the status of individu- 
al organizations, suggested by the ap- 
pended tabulation. 





As I See It 


(Continued from page 431) 








as first things. Rather the prime ob- 
jective of the times should be to en- 
courage private industry to renewed 
activity. If the various New Deal 
measures are standing in the way of 
recovery—abandon them. Let per- 
sonal initiative be re-established, then 
the unemployed will be absorbed rap- 
idly. This is something to be accom- 
plished today—not a generation hence. 
The Government’s need of adequate 
tax revenues—without which destruc- 
tive inflation insistently threatens—is 
of today, not a generation hence. 

The economic loss of the drought is 
estimated at $5,000,000,000. The eco- 
nomic loss of the continuing impasse in 
business is the difference between to- 
day’s national income of $40,000,000,- 
000 and the normal national income of 
$80,000,000,000—a matter of $40,- 
000,000,000. 

How can such income be restored? 
Only by the active production and ex- 
change of goods and services. It can 
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never be had by large public spending 
of a national income now woefully in- 
adequate. It can never be achieved by 
spreading today’s incomes as equally as 
our socialistic theorists would have 
them. Imagine our resulting buying 
power if all incomes were at $400 per 
capita! No, we must have inequalities 
if the luxury buying economy on which 
our present standard of living and 
business progress is founded, is to be 
preserved. The fact that Soviet Rus- 
sia with its levelling down of incomes 
has reduced the country to destitution 
is testimony enough against this fine 
theory. 

It is not a matter of stimulating 
business by priming the pump, nor of 
equalizing incomes. What we need is 
less government in business. Labor is 
anxious to work. The missing link is 
the initiative and confidence of capital. 
It will never go to work until the State- 
ism of the New Deal is so rationalized 
that capital can feel assured of fair re- 
ward for the economic service which it 
normally renders. 

Confidence can not return to busi- 
ness and capital as long as the Presi- 
dent ignores vital questions that merit 
frank answer. Does the State intend 
to encroach still further upon the realm 
of business and to what extent? The 
next Congress will hear agitation for a 
Federal credit monopoly through a sin- 
gle central bank, owned and operated 
by the Government. State control of 
credit would be another step toward 
complete State subjugation of business. 
Does Mr. Roosevelt favor it? 

Is the President’s attitude on mone- 
tary policy still wholly experimental? 
If so, no one can foretell the ultimate 
worth of the dollar. 

Does the President still hold to his 
promise of last January that the Fed- 
eral budget will be balanced for the 
fiscal year beginning next July? If 
not, no long-term private contract can 
be signed with assurance. 

Does the President still believe, after 
clearly demonstrated failure, that lav- 
ish Federal spending will solve our 
economic problems? If so, is the Ad- 
ministration committed indefinitely to 
the fallaceous “pump-priming” theory 
on a reckless gamble that it will break 
the depression before it breaks the Fed- 
eral credit? 

These are questions disturbing—in- 
deed, worrying—nmillions of intelligent, 
responsible, self-reliant Americans—the 
class that has made America what it is. 
It is meaningless that what the Presi- 
dent mistakenly calls “confidence” has 
returned to other millions—the millions 
pathetically encouraged in the delusion 
that special benefits can be doled out 
to them forever from a bottomless bag 
by the New Deal Santa Claus. 

To recognize these simple realities 
is to put first things first. 











For Profit and Income 
(Continued from page 458) 





is anywhere near correct, they feel 
that utilities ought to be exempt, as 
are the railroads, from the necessity of 
registering at all, on the grounds that 
a public body has to pass on their 
wishes in any event. It is one thing to 
attempt protection of the investor from 
misstatements at reasonable cost and 
quite another to impose truly heavy 
expense upon a sound, publicly regu- 
lated body which desires to raise 
money perfectly legitimately. 


* * * 


Best Does Better 


The report of Best & Co. for the six 
months ended July 31, 1934, shows 
that the department store business has 
not been bad, despite talk of consumer 
resistance to higher prices having cur- 
tailed purchasing. Earnings of this 
company for the period amounted to 
$351,513, after depreciation and Fed- 
eral taxes and this, after dividend re- 
quirements on the 6% preferred stock, 
was equivalent to $1.15 a share on each 
of the 300,000 shares of outstanding 
common stock. In the corresponding 
six months of last year, Best & Co. 
earned the equivalent of 58 cents a 
share of common. Dollar sales in the 
most recent period showed a gain of 
16.7% over the same period of 1933. 





The Stock Market Looks 
Toward Inflation 


(Continued from page 433) 








cause to await a helping hand at 
Washington. Knowing this, many 
may cease to wait and get busy in 
traditional American fashion adjusting 
their operations to the rules of the 
game as they are today. It is interest- 
ing to note that this is the policy of the 
General Motors Corp., as_ stated 
to its stockholders by Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president. Its emulation by other 
companies will help business, if not 
completely restore it. 

The second consideration is simply 
that the longer the present economic 
impasse lasts, the more threatening will 
be the drift toward inflation. It will 
not prevent waves of speculative pessi- 
mism such as swept over the market in 
July. It will not prevent individual 
stocks or groups of stocks from declin- 
ing because of unfavorable individual 
circumstances. 
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ACTIVE ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date 


1934 
Price Range 
-——~————. Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Alum. Co. of Amer......... 8534 50 56 
Amer. Cynamid B (.25)..... 2244 14% 18%) 
Amer. Gas & Elec. (1)...... 3334 1854 22% 
Amer. Lt. & Tr. (1.60)...... 1934 10% 11 
Amer. Superpower......... 4% 1% 2 
Assoc. Gas Elec. “‘A’’....... 234 17/16 34 
SS MEN os 35sec e cs 16% 734 934 
Cities Serves... csc cicccces 4% 15 1% 
Cities Service Pfd.......... 26% 114% 18 


Colum. G. & E. cv. pfd. (5).. 103 68 72 
Consol. Gas Balt. (3.60)..... 68 53 61 


Creole Petroleum.......... 1334 95 12 
Distillers Cp. Seag......... 2654 8% 13% 
Elec. Bond & Share........ 2314 95 12 


Elec. Bond & Share Pfd. (6). 60 ‘ 31 43 


Elec. Pr. Assoc. (.40)....... 814 3% 44% 
Ford Motor, Ltd............ 954 516 8K 
General Aviation........... 914 3% 4% 
Glen Alden Coal........... 243, 1034 204 
Great A. & &. Tea N.-V. (714) 150 122 128 

Greyhound Corp........... 201% 5% 16% 
Slt OM OE Pass oe siec 3 kaos 76°, 650 56 

Hollinger Gold (1.05)....... 195g 113g 19% 


1934 
Price Range 
——_———. Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Hudson Bay M.&S........ 14% 83% 14% 
SACINIUED OT (8D ose 5. veces 4634 3334 4234 
Imperial Oil (.65).......... 154% 1254 14% 
Inter. Petrol. (1.56)........ 3054 193% 26% 
Lake Shore Mines (214).... 56 414% 55% 
National Sugar Ref. (2)..... 38 29 3416 
Niagara Hudson Pwr....... 934 4% 4% 
Novadel-Agene (2)......... 234% 17 20 
Parke, Davis (1.20)........ 2534 223% 244 
St. Regis Paper............ 5% 2% 2% 
South Penn Oil (1.20)...... 26% 17% «21% 
Standard Oil, Ky. (1)....... 1754 14% 15% 
Standard Oil of Ind. (1)..... 3234 25 2534 
Swift & Co. (.60)........... 19 13% 18 
OWEN) i550 50-66 0:16 Sere 8634 2334 36% 
MINE 55 6g o08 bs 3:4-5. 1434 754 12% 
Tech Hughes (.60)......... 81% 554 7% 
United Founders........... 1% % % 
United Gas Corp........... 334 134 1% 
United Lt. & Pwr. A........ 53% 1% 2 
United Shoe’ Mach. (5)..... 6834 5734 65 
Walker Hiram H. W........ 5714 2134 25% 
Wright Hargreaves (.55).... 1034 65g 10 











On the other hand, it will preclude 
any general liquidating urge on the 
part of investors, such as produced the 
last great deflation of security values. 
Today, as for more than a year past, 
there is no alternative to the conclusion 
that carefully selected and favorably 
situated common stocks are preferable 
to cash, regardless of inevitable inter- 
mediate fluctuations. 

It is in adherence to this policy that 
this publication’s investment recom- 
mendations have been made and con- 
tinue to be made. 





Happening in Washington 
(Continued from page 443) 








silver declaring themselves to be equiva- 
lent to dollars. The purchase price is 
paid in neither loan nor tax money; it 
is a sort of stage money. It is the 
gold reserves that support the paper 
dollar now, it will be they which will 
have to support additional silver-paper 
dollars. Here is inflation which varies 
only in degree from straight paper 
money with no pretense of represent- 
ing metal, whether gold or silver. By 
the time the Government has observed 
the authorization if not the mandate of 
the law and has, say, 1,200,000,000 
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ounces of silver, it can on the new 16- 
to-l basis take a “profit” of $1,650,- 
000,000 if the cost of the silver should 
average 75 cents an ounce. 

In the case of undefiled fiat paper 
money the profit is about 99.99 cents 
to the ounce of paper. Why bother 
with silver? But, still, it may be a 
good primer for worthwhile inflation. 


Printing money appears to be 
nighly profitable. Senator Thomas asks 
why borrow when you can print, and 
others ask why tax when you can print. 
The way we are spending now the 
time will come when there will be no 
choice between printing on the one 
hand and taxation and borrowing on 
the other. The public has the final 
say about borrowing and the taxpayer’s 
pocketbook about taxes. But nothing 
need interfere with the monopolistic 
business of printing money so long as 
the product will buy something. 


Credit inflation is still the favored 
plan. Hoped here that boom in farm 
prices may speed it up. Notwith- 
standing failure to control credit infla- 
tion in general in 1920 or in stock mar- 
kets in 1928-29, belief is firmly held 
that Government is now in a position 
tc prevent runaway boom by the cre- 
dit inflation route. Fear is that this 
sort of inflation may not get up speed 
soon enough to head off an uncon- 
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| This binder will— 





—Look well on your office table 
or in your home library. Its 
covers are made of stiff gen- 
uine binder board covered 
with durable dark brown imi- 
tation leather — washable, 
scuff-proof and attractive. 
Ture MacazinE oF WALL 
SrrEET is stamped in gold on 
the front and backbone. With 
its ingenious construction for 
holding magazines in place, it 
has the feel and appearance 
of a bound volume. 


—Give you a six months’ file 
because it holds thirteen co- 
pies—a complete volume. A 
cumulative index appears 
semi-annually in our Maga- 
zine, making it possible to 
keep your volumes complete 
as a permanent file. 


—Enable you to insert your co- 
pies singly or all at once with- 
out punching or marring them 
in any way. A copy can be 
removed and replaced easily 
in a moment’s time. 


—Permit you to refer instantly, 
to facts, statistics and articles 
without removing individual 
magazines. An occasional re- 
view of past issues of THE 
MaGAzINE OF WALL STREET 
will give you invaluable trad- 
ing and investment data. 


One binder (for holding 6 


months’ file—13 copies).. $2.50 


Two binders (for holding a 
full year’s file—26 copies) $4.50 
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Now— 
A Trial Offer 
That May Mean 
Money to You. 


The weeks and months just 
ahead will see many far-reach- 
ing developments. 


Timeliness will be the prim- 
ary essential for successful in- 
vesting during this period. 


A clear understanding of 
trends can be of real value to 
you then. 


Start now to acquire 
this understanding 


By regularly reading The 
Magazine of Wall Street you 
can attain a clear picture of 
the developments bearing on 
business and securities mar- 
kets days and weeks before 
the information is available 
through regular channels. 


You will be always posted 
on your present holdings and 
on new opportunities. Experts 
will point out bargains in high- 
grade securities—tell you when 
to buy—when to sell. 


Accept this Unusual 
Short-Term Offer 


Take advantage of our special 
“get - acquainted” short - term 
rate. Be sure of receiving the 
coming issues promptly during 
the important months ahead. 
Every issue will contain timely 
information of real money- 
value to you. , 


Mail this coupon—today. 


The MAGAZINE of WALL STREET 
90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CUI enclose $1.00. Send me the feur is- 


sues of The Magazine of Wall Street 
beginning with your next issue. 


CJIf you would like te have this special 
offer cover eight issues instead of four, 
check here and enclose $2.00. 


8-18-34-ST 























Bank, Insurance and 
Investment Trust Stocks 














ACTIVE ISSUES 


Quotations as of Recent Date 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANIES 
i Asked 


Empi 


Guaranty (20) 

Irving Trust (1) 

Ma: 

ae - 

New York (5). 

Public (1.50) 

United States Trust (70) .. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Dhan Fice (EB0) ...005 eee acne 
ED ID wh 5506 050-5 65 6b.s 0 ose. 
Carolina (1) 

Glens Falls (1.60) 

Globe & Rutgers 

Great American (1) 

Hanover Fire (1.60) 











trollable money expansion program. 
Latter might result only in speculative 
flight from the dollar; but credit expan- 
sion is considered impossible without 
corresponding expansion of substantial 
business activity. 





Significant Foreign Events 
(Continued from page 439) 





expected to be well below normal. In 
Europe, not counting Russia, where 
prolonged dry weather has produced 
extensive damage, the crop shows a 
deficit as compared to the preceding 
year and will be inferior according to 
the statistics of the International In- 
stitute in Rome by 70 million quintals 
to that of 1932, and representing with 
a total this year of 400 million metric 
quintals at the maximum a decrease of 
18 per cent below the yield in 1933. 

Without belittling the plight of the 
world wheat farmer, the situation does 
not permit the pessimism so frequently 
expressed, and may even prove the 
most practical method of restoring 


INSURANCE, -COMPANIES— (Continued) 


Hartford Fire (2). 

Home (1.10) 

Nationa] Fire (2). 

North River (.80) 

Phoenix (2) 

Travelers (16) 

United States Fire (1.60)......... 
Westchester F. (1.30)............ 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS SHARES 


Amer. Founders Trust 7% Pfd.... 101% 
Amer. & Gen. Sec. $3 Pfd........ 38 
Bullock Fund 

Collateral Tr. Sh.—A.. 

Corporate Trust—AA............ “2.02 
Incorporated Investors 

Interl. Sec. Corp. of Amer., Pfd. 18 


Nation-Wide Securities—-B . 

No. Amer. Trust Shares 1958.....2.13 

Second Intl. Securities A. % 
Do 6% 

Spencer Trask Fund. 

U. S. & British Internl. Pfd. 











equilibrium of world production and 
remunerative price level. 


W orld Inflation 


Economic recovery, incomplete and 
halting as it is, has made greatest 
progress and shows greatest promise in 
those nations which are employing in- 
flationary monetary policies—England 
and the sterling bloc, the United States, 
Japan. Deflationary pressure on Ger- 
many, France and Italy is relentless. 
The threat of a Continental economic 
breakdown is a serious one. 

In a world sense, British and Amer- 
ican inflationary policies constitute a 
tremendous support for existing eco- 
nomic activity. As a result of their 
parallel, but separate devaluations, the 
gold available for monetary and credit 
reserves has—in money symbols—al- 
most doubled. In its silver policy, the 
United States will move definitely into 
the field of world inflation, for with 
nationalization of domestic holdings of 
bullion, additional silver can only be 
bought in world markets. Whether 
this will have the desired effect of rais- 
ing world prices remains to be seen. 





For Features to Appear in the 
Next Issue 


See Page 427 
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